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Summary 


Specialization  in  the  hog  industry  in 
recent  years  has  stimulated  production 
of  pigs  for  sale  to  feeders  but  at  the 
same  time  has  created  marketing  prob- 
lems. In  several  areas,  producers  have 
improved  their  bargaining  position  by 
selling  their  feeder  pigs  in  pooled  lots 
with  other  producers'  pigs  of  similar 
weight  and  grade.  This  also  has  en- 
couraged production  of  higher  quality 
pigs. 

Auctions  and  other  market  agencies 
in  pig  producing  areas  might  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  investigate  pooling. 
Cooperative  marketing  agencies,  es- 
pecially, might  consider  such  a  program 
since  it  ties  in  closely  with  their  primary 
objective  of  improving  farmers'  economic 
position. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  has  been 
making  an  overall  study  of  livestock 
pooling  in  the  United  States.  This  report 
is  one  of  a  series  based  on  that  study. 
It  includes  general  data  on  feeder  pig 
pooling  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
and  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  operations 
of  45  sales  agencies  in  the  6-State  area 
of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

Pooling  is  a  relative  newcomer  in 
feeder  pig  marketing.  Missouri  held  the 
first  pooled  feeder  pig  sale  in  1950. 
Indiana  and  Arkansas  started  similar 
sales  in  1952  and  1955,  respectively,  but 
the  most  rapid  development  in  almost 
all    States   was   in    1958    and    1959.      An 


estimated  436,000  feeder  pigs  were  pooled 
in  14  States  by  67  market  agencies  in 
1959.  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  pooled 
the  largest  volume. 

Producers  in  the  6-State  area  pooled 
an  estimated  157,700  feeder  pigs  in  1959. 
Their  returns  from  pooling  were  esti- 
mated to  range  from  25  cents  to  $7.50 
more  for  a  50-pound  pig  than  if  they  had 
sold  through  other  markets  in  single- 
ownership  lots. 

All  but  3  of  the  67  agencies  pooling 
feeder  pigs  were  cooperatives  or  other 
producer-owned  organizations.  Three- 
fifths  of  them  were  in  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee.  Over  half  held  two  sales 
in    1959;    the  others,  from  one  to  eight. 

Most  agencies  studied  conducted  their 
pooling  operations  similarly.    Producers 
delivered  their  pigs  to  the  market  facility, 
sometimes  on  a  prearranged  time  sched-  I 
ule.     Pigs  were  checked  off  the  truck  and  i 
a  dock  receipt  issued.    A  producer  com-  i 
mittee    or    a  veterinarian  then  inspected 
the   pigs  to  see  that  they  met  all  health 
requirements.    Next  the  pigs  were  weighed 
and  sorted  into  uniform  groups  and  penned 
with  similar  pigs  belonging  to  other  pro- 
ducers. 

One  agency  outside  the  six- State  area 
operated  very  differently. 

Criteria  used  for  sorting  pigs  into 
pooled  lots  included  weight,  quality,  breed, 
color,    and   sex.     One  Tennessee  agency 


sorted  on  the  basis  of  weight  only;  all 
others  considered  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  physical  characteristics.  The  most 
common  weight  spreads  for  pooled  lots 
was  10  pounds  or  a  combination  of  5 
pounds  and  10  pounds. 

State  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
personnel  were  the  most  widely  used 
graders.  Grade  designations  varied  con- 
siderably and  only  four  agencies  used 
grades  corresponding  to  United  States 
slaughter  hog  grades.  Virginia  was  the 
only  State  with  a  written  set  of  feeder 
pig  grade  standards. 

All  but  three  agencies  sold  pooledpigs 
by  public  auction  and  most  followed  a 
definite  sale  pattern  with  respect  to  weight 
and  quality.  In  general,  market  agencies 
tried  to  start  their  sales  with  pigs  that 
were  most  in  demand  and  likely  to  bring 
the  highest  price.  Only  two  agencies, 
both  in  Virginia,  permitted  buyers  to 
take  part  of  a  pooled  lot. 

Two- thirds  of  the  agencies  in  the 
6  States  thought  500  to  1,000  pigs  were 
needed  for  a  successful  pooled  sale. 
Most  thought  that  lots  should  contain 
no  fewer  than  10  to  29  pigs.  Maximums 
of  50  to  74  and  100  to  124  were  mentioned 
most  frequently. 

Pooling  is  important  to  market  agen- 
cies because  the  more  rapid  sale  of 
livestock  reduces  their  operating  costs. 
Sale  time  per  lot  at  the  agencies  studied 
ranged  from  1.7  to  3.6  minutes  and 
averaged  2  minutes.  This  meant  an  esti- 
mated average  saving  of  6.6  hours  per 
sale.  The  more  rapid  selling  is  also  an 
advantage  to  buyers. 

Farmers  and  feeders  usually  pur- 
chased over  half  the  pigs  at  sales  in  the 


six-State  area.  The  average  buyer  bought 
fewer  than  150  pigs  at  over  four-fifths 
of  the  sales. 

Out-of-State  buyers  from  20  States 
purchased  pigs  from  agencies  in  the  6- 
State  area,  some  travelling  hundreds  of 
miles  to  attend  sales.  An  estimated  46 
percent  of  the  pigs  sold  in  these  agencies' 
last  sale  in  1959  went  to  buyers  with 
out-of-State  addresses. 

Among  our  suggestions  for  establish- 
ing and  operating  successful  feeder  pig 
sales  are: 

•  Determine  feasibility  of  pooled  feeder 
pig  sales  in  area. 

•  Use  existing  special  sales  agencies  if 
possible. 

•  Be  sure  sufficient  volume  is  available. 

•  Consult  veterinarians  when  establish- 
ing health  requirements. 

•  Hold  sales  at  frequent  intervals. 

•  Develop  definite  grade  standards  and 
mark  grade  on  pig. 

•  Keep  lots  uniform. 

•  Schedule  delivery  of  pigs. 

•  Tailor  lot  size  to  meet  buyers1  needs. 

•  Plan  sale  order  carefully. 

•  Sell  all  pigs  in  pooled  lots  in  auction 
ring. 

•  Avoid  splitting  lots. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
pooling   are  listed  in  appendix  exhibit  1. 


in 


Pooling  benefits  pig  producers,  market 
agencies,  and  buyers  yet  it  is  used  by 
only  67  agencies  in  a  few  States.  Areas 
in  which  feeder  pig  pooling  might  well  be 
introduced  include  the  States  on  the  fringe 
of  the  Corn  Belt,  such  as  Michigan  and 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Southern  and  South 
Atlantic  States.  With  the  prospective 
growth   of  hog   feeding  in  the  South,  the 


demand    for    feeder    pigs   probably  will 
increase. 

Opportunities  also  exist  to  expand  pig 
pooling  in  areas  where  this  type  of  mar- 
keting has  already  been  started.  Pooled 
pigs  handled  by  special  sales  agencies 
in  1959  represented  only  a  small  part  of 
total  feeder  pig  marketings. 


Feeder  Pig  Pooling 

Improved  Marketing  Through  Grading  and  Commingling 


by  John  T.  Haas  and  Ira  M.  Stevens 

Livestock   and  Wool  Branch 
Marketing  Division 


Increased  specialization  in  the  Nation's 
hog  industry  during  the  past  several 
years  has  resulted  in  ever-expanding  pro- 
duction of  feeder  pigs.  This  increased 
volume  has  created  marketing  problems. 

If  producers  are  to  realize  full  value 
for  feeder  pigs  they  must  have  an  effective 
marketing  system  that,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  (1)  efficient  move- 
ment and  handling,  and  (2)  a  pricing 
mechanism  which  will  reflect  the  true 
value  of  the  pigs.  Pooling  feeder  pigs 
helps  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  mar- 
keting system. 

Cooperatives  in  many  areas  have  been 
pace-setters  in  helping  livestock  pro- 
ducers improve  the  marketing  system. 
Pooling  programs  for  certain  species 
have  helped  them  attain  this  position  of 
leadership.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  old,  well-established  cooperatives  and 
other  market  agencies  have  not  adopted 
pooling  for  marketing  feeder  pigs. 

Pooling  is  a  method  of  handling  where- 
by pigs   are   weighed   on   arrival   at  the 


market,  sorted,  and  penned  with  other 
owners'  pigs  of  similar  quality,  weight, 
and  other  physical  characteristics.  These 
lots  of  uniform  pigs  are  then  sold,  usually 
at  auction,  and  each  producer  is  paid 
for  the  weight  of  his  pigs  at  the  price  of 
the  pooled  lot.  Pooling  is  known  as  pen- 
lot  selling  in  some  areas  and  may  be 
done  at  regular  auctions  or  at  special 
sales. 

This  report  is  based  on  information 
collected  by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
in  an  overall  study  of  livestock  pooling, 
the  objectives  of  which  were:  (1)  To 
determine  the  status  of  livestock  pooling 
in  the  United  States;  (2)  to  evaluate 
pooling  as  an  effective  marketing  tool;  and 
(3)  to  offer  suggestions  to  improve  exist- 
ing pooling  operations  and  to  aid  others 
in  starting  and  operating  efficient  live- 
stock pools. 

An  earlier  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  report,  "Livestock  Pooling  -  Im- 
proved Marketing  Through  Grading  and 
Commingling,"  Marketing  Research  Re- 
port 510,  was  issued  in  December  1961. 
It  discussed  the  development  and  present 
status  of  livestock  pooling  in  general, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  prob- 
lems encountered  and  solutions  reported. 
It  also  gave  suggestions  for  operating 
successful  pooling  programs. 


This  report  on  feeder  pig  pooling  is 
one  of  a  more  detailed  series  on  pooling 
operations  for  individual  species.  Others 
will  cover  pooling  of  feeder  cattle  and 
calves,    veal    calves,    hogs,    and   lambs. 

The  analysis  in  this  report  is  based 
on  information  obtained  in  45  personal 
interviews  and  from  20  mail  question- 
naires covering  market  agencies'  pooling 
operations    in    1959.      We    attempted  to 


interview  personally  managers  of  all  mar- 
ket agencies  pooling  feeder  pigs  in 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  only  two  agencies,  one 
each  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  did  not 
furnish  information. 

Market  agencies  pooling  feeder  pigs 
in  all  other  States  were  contacted  by 
mail. 


Development  of  Feeder  Pig  Pooling 


The  sale  of  feeder  pigs  has  long  been 
a  source  of  limited  income  to  farmers 
in  many  areas  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  farmers  kept  only  one  or  a  few 
sows  and  did  not  produce  enough  grain 
to  feed  the  pigs  to  slaughter  weights. 
Others  maintained  a  small  sow  herd  as 
a  sideline  to  their  major  farm  enterprise 
which  consumed  most  of  the  grain  they 
produced.  The  sale  of  pigs  as  feeders 
supplemented  their  other  farm  income; 
however,  these  producers  frequently  were 
unable  to  realize  maximum  returns 
because  of  marketing  problems. 

One  major  outlet  for  feeder  pigs  over 
the  years  has  been  direct  sales  to  other 
farmers  or  feeders.  But  this  outlet  has 
not  been  without  its  problems.  Tradition- 
ally, market  hog  production  has  been  a 
breeding-feeding  enterprise  where  farm- 
ers in  feed-grain  producing  areas  raised 
their  own  pigs  and  fed  them  to  slaughter 
weights.  They  bought  feeder  pigs  only 
when  they  needed  extra  pigs,  over  and 
above  their  own  production,  to  consume 
their  grain  crop.  Also,  hogproducers  were 
often  reluctant  to  buy  feeder  pigs  because 
of  the  danger  of  infecting  their  herds  with 
some  disease.  Consequently,  the  demand 
was  frequently  very  limited  and  the  pro- 
ducer  had  difficulty  selling  feeder  pigs. 


Until  recent  years,  the  number  of 
strictly  hog  feeding  enterprises  like- 
wise was  somewhat  limited  and  did  not 
provide  much  of  an  outlet  for  feeder 
pigs.  In  addition,  many  of  these  were 
garbage  feeding  operations  located 
near  large  cities  and  far  removed 
from  the  feeder  pig  production 
areas. 

While  producers  often  sold  feeder 
pigs  to  other  farmers  and  feeders 
they  could  not,  being  small  oper- 
ators, offer  these  buyers  a  large, 
uniform  group  of  pigs.  Buyers  usually 
wanted  pigs  of  a  certain  weight  and 
quality  and  would  buy  only  if  they  could 
take  such  pigs  without  buying  all  the 
producer  had  to  sell.  The  producer, 
therefore,  was  in  a  weak  bargaining 
position  and  often  was  left  with  a  few 
pigs  for  which  he  had  to  find  another 
buyer. 

Country  buyers  (or  local  livestock 
dealers)  have  been  another  important 
outlet  for  feeder  pigs  and  in  some  areas 
still  handle  a  considerable  volume.  They 
could  usually  resell  pigs  of  all  types 
and  weights  and  consequently  would  buy 
all  the  pigs  a  farmer  was  willing  to  sell. 
Although   the   producer    could  sell  all  of 


his  pigs  at  one  time,  he  frequently  found 
himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  bargaining 
with  these  buyers  also  because  they  had 
more  knowledge  of  market  conditions  and 
feeder  pig  values.  Neither  country  buyers 
nor  farmer -feeder  buyers  furnished 
feeder  pig  producers  a  competitive  mar- 
ket. 

The  arrival  of  the  livestock  auction 
on  the  marketing  scene  in  the  early 
1920Ts  relieved  the  feeder  pig  producer's 
plight  somewhat  and  gave  him  another 
outlet  for  his  pigs.  Here  was  an  estab- 
lished market  where  he  could  sell  all 
his  pigs  at  one  time  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  auction,  however,  did  not  solve 
all  his  marketing  problems.  While  buyers 
had  to  bid  openly  against  one  another, 
there  often  were  not  enough  interested 
buyers  present  to  insure  sufficient  compe- 
tition.       And,    since   pigs   were    sold   in 


individual-ownership  lots,  the  producer 
still  could  not  offer  buyers  a  large,  uniform 
lot  which  would  command  the  highest 
possible  price. 

Methods  of  hog  production  have  changed 
in  recent  years.  Strictly  feeding  oper- 
ations have  increased  in  number  and  have 
become  larger.  Many  farmers  in  grain- 
producing  areas  have  specialized  their 
operations  and  turned  to  pig  producers 
for  their  pigs  instead  of  raising  their 
own.  This  shift  to  the  purchase  of  feeder 
pigs  is  continuing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Illinois  hog  producers  purchased  an 
estimated  2  million  feeder  pigs  in  1961, 
the  equivalent  of  about  one -sixth  of  their 
total  hog  production.  Over  one-third  of 
these  pigs  were  imported  from  other 
States.  Ohio  hog  producers  imported 
191,000  pigs  in  1961,  an  increase  of  44 
percent   over    1960.       In   Indiana,  feeder 


Pooling   has    helped  small   producers    overcome   marketing  problems    arising    in   part    from    their    limited 
volume   and   the    variat ion    in   size    and  quality   of    their   pigs. 


pig  imports  in  1961  were  estimated  at 
a  million  head  whereas  in  prior  years 
only  about  half  a  million  pigs  had  been 
imported. 

Thus  the  demand  for  feeder  pigs 
increased  but  producers  in  many  areas 
still  did  not  have  the  proper  marketing 
mechanism  to  move  their  pigs  to  feeders 
at  a  price  that  reflected  their  true  value. 
In  the  last  10  or  15  years  considerable 
effort  has  been  made  to  help  feeder  pig 
producers  solve  this  problem.  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Services  in  many  States 
have  assisted  producers  in  getting  special 
feeder  pig  sales  set  up  and  operating. 
A  large  number  of  pigs  are  concentrated 
at  one  point  for  these  sales  which  are 
widely  advertised  to  attract  the  largest 
possible  number  of  buyers. 

Having  seen  the  success  with  which 
feeder  cattle  and  other  livestock  had 
been  pooled,  operators  of  many  of  these 
special  sales  adopted  that  method  of 
handling  feeder  pigs.  Through  pooling, 
producers  can  offer  buyers  large,  uniform 
lots  of  feeder  pigs  and  improve  their 
bargaining  position. 

Some  auctions  also  adopted  pooling  for 
marketing  feeder  pigs.  However,  most 
auctions  still  sell  pigs  in  individual- 
ownership  lots,  as  do  some  special  sales. 


Dates  Agencies  Started  Pooling 

Pooling  feeder  pigs  for  sale  is  a 
relatively  new  development.  Other  classes 
of  livestock  have  been  pooled  for  many 
years  but  it  was  only  in  the  last  decade 
that  this  method  of  handling  was  adopted 
in  feeder  pig  marketing.  The  market 
agencies  pooling  feeder  pigs  in  1959  all 
started  during  the  1950Ts  (table  1).  In 
fact,  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  started 
pooling  during  1958  and  1959  and  over 
four-fifths  began  after  1954.  This  could 
be  characterized  as  a  virtual  revolution 
in  pig  marketing. 

Missouri  pioneered  in  pooling  feeder 
pigs.  Market  agencies  holding  special 
sales  have  handled  pigs  by  this  method 
since  the  inception  of  the  Missouri  Coop- 
erative Feeder  Pig  Sales  in  1950.  Over 
one-third  of  the  agencies  pooling  pigs 
in  Missouri  started  before  1955  but,  as 
in  most  other  States,  the  rapid  expansion 
came  in  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  All  the 
pig  pooling  operations  in  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 
were  started  during  1958  and  1959. 

Pooling  of  feeder  pigs  also  was  intro- 
duced in  Indiana  at  a  rather  early  date, 
with  one  agency  starting  in  1952  and  two 
others  in  1954  and  1956.  One  Arkansas 
agency  began  pooling  pigs  in  1955;  those 


Table    l.    -   Number   of  market    agencies     that     started  pooling    feeder  pigs   during   selected 

2- year  periods 


Area 

Number 

3f 

agencies 

start 

ing 

pooling 

du 

ring 

1950-51 

1952-53 

1954-55 

1956-57 

1958-59 

Total 

6   States1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

32 

45 

Other    States2 

0 

1 

2 

7 

9 

19 

United   States 

4 

4 

4 

11 

41 

64 

^Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,   Tennessee,   and  Virginia. 
Includes  only  8  States  as  36  reported  no  feeder  pig  pooling  operations.  One  agency  did  not  report  starting  date. 


in  all  other  States  started  during  1956  or 
later. 

Trend  in  Volume 


The  market  agencies  contacted  were 
asked  to  indicate  whether  the  volume 
of  pigs  they  pooled  increased,  decreased, 
or  remained  about  constant  during  the 
period  1950-59,  or  since  they  started 
pooling.      The    27   agencies   that  started 


pooling  in  1959,  of  course,  had  not  been 
able  to  establish  a  trend  and  2  others 
failed  to  answer. 

Of  the  36  agencies  that  did  answer, 
28  indicated  their  volume  had  been  in- 
creasing. Only  three  agencies  had  ex- 
perienced decreasing  volume  and  five 
had  maintained  a  constant  volume.  In 
Missouri,  where  pooling  was  established 
early  in  the  1950' s,  the  volume  pooled 
had  been  increasing  throughout  the  State. 


Present  Status  of  Pooling  Agencies 


The  production  and  marketing  of  feeder 
pigs  has  become  big  business  in  some 
areas  and  pooling  has  come  to  be  used 
widely. 


Although  Wisconsin  had  only  one  agency 
pooling  pigs,  it  was  an  important  State 
because  of  the  large  volume  this  agency 
handled. 


This  section  presents  the  status  of 
feeder  pig  pooling  in  the  United  States 
in  1959. 

Number,  Type,  Location, 
and  Ownership 

Feeder  pigs  were  pooled  by  67  market 
agencies  in  1959  (table  2).  Of  these, 
65  were  contacted  in  this  study.  The 
agencies  operated  in  14  States,  but  47 
of  them  were  located  in  the  6 -State  area 
made  up  of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  (figure  1). 
The  other  eight  States  in  which  some 
pooling  was  done  are  Arkansas,  California, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,    Pennsylvania,    and   Wisconsin. 

Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky 
accounted  for  over  three -fifths  of  the 
total  agencies.  Arkansas,  with  seven 
agencies  pooling  pigs,  ranked  high  among 
the  States  outside  the  six-State  area 
and  was  followed  by  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


Special  sales  agencies  comprised  91 
percent  of  all  agencies  pooling  feeder 
pigs  in  1959  (table  3).  While  auctions 
handled  a  considerable  volume  of  pigs, 
few  of  them  had  pooling  operations.  In 
the  6 -State  area  only  2  of  the  47  pooling 
agencies  were  auctions. 


Table   2.    -  Number   of  market    agencies   pool- 
ing   feeder  pigs,    1959 


Area 


Number  of 
agencies 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Total 

Other  States1 

United  States 


21 
2 

12 
3 

47 

20 

67 


Includes  only  8  States  as  36  reported  no  feeder  pig 


pooling  operations. 
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Table   3.    -  Number   of  auctions ,    special    sales,    and  other    types   of  market    agencies  pool 
ing    feeder   pigs,    1959 


Area 

Number  poo 

ing 

Auctions 

Spec 

ial 

sales 

1 

Other 

Total 

6  States1 

2 

45 

0 

47 

Other  States2 

3 

16 

1 

20 

United  States 

5 

61 

1 

67 

^Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,   Ohio,  Tennessee,   and  Virginia. 

includes  only  8  States  as  36  reported  no  feeder  pig  pooling  operations. 


Special  sales  agencies  are  those 
organized  to  hold  sales  for  one  or  two 
classes  of  livestock  on  a  seasonal  basis. 
These  agencies,  for  the  most  part,  were 
organized  under  the  educational  leader- 
ship of  State  and  county  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  personnel. 


it  is  not  surprising  that  special  sales 
agencies  have  taken  the  lead  in  pooling 
feeder  pigs.  This  is  the  case  especially 
in  States  where  feeder  calves  had  been 
pooled  for  some  time  at  special  sales. 
Farmers  had  seen  the  advantages  of  sell- 
ing feeder  calves  in  uniform,  pooled  lots 


In  many  instances  State  and  county 
livestock  improvement  associations  also 
had  a  hand  in  getting  these  agencies 
organized  and  special  sales  underway. 
In  at  least  one  State,  Virginia,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  played  a  large 
part  in  their  development.  Many  local 
auction  markets  have  also  made  significant 
contributions  by  making  available  their 
facilities  and  marketing  know-how. 

As  with  feeder  calves,  many  of  the 
special  feeder  pig  sales  were  started 
as  demonstration  sales.  Because  of  the 
increasing  emphasis  on  meat-type  hogs, 
one  of  their  main  objectives  was  to  serve 
as  an  educational  device  to  encourage 
swine  improvement.  In  most  areas  they 
have  now  become  full-fledged  marketing 
organizations,  although  they  still  serve 
a  useful  educational  purpose  and  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  quality  improvement. 

Considering  their  objectives  and  the 
type  of  leadership  provided  during  their 
organization  and  early  stages  of  operation, 


This   young    lad  is  deliver  ing   his   pigs    to   one 

of    several    pooled   junior    feeder     pig     sales 

which     have     been   organized     in    Missouri    for 

4-H  Club  members   and   other    rural   youth. 


and  anticipated  comparable  results  from 
pooling  feeder  pigs.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  pooling  are  listed  in 
appendix  exhibit  2. 

In  some  instances  where  this  experi- 
ence was  lacking,  special  sales  were 
patterned  after  those  in  other  States 
where  feeder  pigs  were  being  pooled 
successfully. 

Nearly  all  types  of  owner  ship  arrange- 
ments were  represented  among  market 
agencies  pooling  feeder  pigs  in  1959. 
However,  53  of  the  65  agencies,  or  over 
four-fifths,  were  cooperatives  (table  4). 
This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
most  agencies  pooling  pigs  were  special 
sales  agencies,  started  by  producers  with 
the  assistance  of  State  and  county  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  personnel.  It 
was  only  natural,  therefore,  for  a  large 
number  of  them  to  be  organized  as  coop- 
eratives. 

Only  three  agencies  were  individual 
proprietorships  or  corporations.  Of 
these,  two  were  auction  markets  and  one 
was  a  special  sales  agency  organized 
as  a  corporation. 

Nine  agencies  could  not  be  classified 
in  any  of  the  categories  previously  dis- 
cussed   so    were    designated    as   having 


"other"  types  of  ownership  arrangements. 
Generally,  they  were  organized  as  non- 
profit, membership  associations.  While 
not  chartered  under  State  cooperative 
statutes,  they  operated  much  like  the 
cooperative  agencies. 

Financing  was  provided  by  nominal 
membership  fees  and  marketing  charges. 
These  charges  usually  were  established 
at  a  level  which  would  just  cover  antici- 
pated operating  expenses.  In  some  years 
a  small  surplus  was  carried  over.  No 
patronage  dividends  were  paid  to  pro- 
ducers but,  rather,  the  marketing  charges 
were  adjusted  so  as  to  maintain  only  a 
minimum  surplus  for  advertising  and 
promotional  programs.  All  special  sales 
agencies  operated  similarly  whether  they 
were  cooperatives,  corporations,  or  had 
"other"  ownership  arrangements. 

Livestock  Pooled 

The  number  of  agencies  pooling  feeder 
pigs  in  1959  was  not  large  and  represented 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  agencies 
handling  pigs.  Likewise,  the  volume 
of  pigs  handled  was  small. 

This  section  discusses  the  volume 
and  proportion  of  pigs  pooled  and  other 
classes  of  livestock  pooled  by  market 
agencies. 


Table   4.    -   Types   of  ownership  of  market    agencies  pooling    feeder  pigs,    1959 


Ar  i 


Number  of  agencies 


Individually 
owned 


Corporation 


Cooperative 


Other 


Total 


6  States1 

1 

1 

35 

8 

45 

Other  States2 

0 

1 

18 

1 

20 

United  States 

1 

2 

53 

9 

65 

^Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

includes  only  8  States  as  36  reported  no  feeder  pig  pooling  operations. 


Volume  of  Pigs 

A  relatively  small  volume  of  feeder 
pigs,  estimated  at  436,400,  was  marketed 
in  pooled  lots  in  the  United  States  in 
1959  (table  5).  A  little  over  one-third 
of  these  pigs  were  pooled  by  market 
agencies  in  the  six-State  area;  the 
remainder,  by  agencies  in  the  other  eight 
States. 

Wisconsin,  which  pooled  183,000  pigs, 
led  all  other  States.  This  figure  repre- 
sented over  two-fifths  of  the  total  volume 
pooled  in  the  United  States  and  was  more 
than  the  total  pooled  in  the  six- State 
area.  Missouri  ranked  second  with  100,600 
pigs,  followed  by  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  Each  of  the  other 
States  pooled  less  than  12,000  pigs  in 
1959. 

Proportion  Pooled 

Figures  showing  the  total  number  of 
feeder  pigs  marketed  in  1959  are  not 
available  and  hence  the  proportion  that 
were  pooled  cannot  be  calculated.  How- 
ever, it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  feeder  pigs  marketed 
in  the  United  States  were  sold  in  pooled 
lots.  Even  in  States  such  as  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri,  probably  only  a  small  share 
of  the  feeder  pigs  were  pooled. 

Other  Classes  Pooled 

While  some  of  the  market  agencies 
contacted  pooled  only  feeder  pigs,  many 
also  pooled  some  other  class  or  classes 
of  livestock.  This,  too,  varied  by  State 
and  type  of  agency. 

In  the  United  States,  27  of  the  65 
agencies  pooled  only  feeder  pigs  (table  6). 
The  remaining  38  pooled  1  or  more  other 
classes   of   livestock.      In  the    six-State 


Table  5.  -  Est imated  number   of   feeder   pigs 
sold  in  pooled  lots,    1959 


Area 


Estimated  number 
of  pigs  pooled 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Missouri1 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Total 

Other  States2 

United  States 


1,400 

18,200 

100 , 600 

5,500 
22,  100 

9,900 

157,700 
278,700 
436,400 


^Actual  volume. 

Includes  only    8    States    as    36  reported    no    feeder  pig 
pooling  operations. 


area  almost  half  of  the  agencies  pooled 
only  feeder  pigs  compared  to  30  percent 
in  the  other  States. 

The  variation  between  States  is  illus- 
trated by  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  In 
Missouri,  18  of  the  20  agencies  pooled 
additional  classes  of  livestock.  On  the 
other  hand,  9  of  the  11  Tennessee  agen- 
cies pooled  pigs  only,  as  did  all  agencies 
in  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

A  larger  proportion  of  auctions  than 
special  sales  agencies  pooled  additional 
classes  of  livestock.  This  is  to  be 
expected  since  special  sales  agencies 
were  organized  to  handle  only  one  or  two 
classes  of  livestock  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

It  was  common  practice  for  31  of  the 
agencies  pooling  feeder  pigs  to  pool  feeder 
cattle  and  calves  also.  All  but  one  of 
these  were  special  sales  agencies  organ- 
ized initially  to  handle  feeder  cattle  and 
calves.  When  the  demand  arose  for  an 
agency  to  handle  special  feeder  pig  sales, 
these  established  agencies  filled  the  need. 
Their    successful    operation    is    a   good 


Table   Q.    -  Number   of  market   agencies  pooling   various  classes   of  livestock ,    1959 


Class    of    livestock   pooled 


Number    of    agencies 


6  States1 


Other  States: 


United  States 


Feeder  pigs  only 

Feeder  pigs,  feeder  cattle  and  calves 

Feeder  pigs,  feeder  cattle  and 

calves,  lambs 
Feeder  pigs,  lambs 
Feeder  pigs,  veal  calves,  lambs 
Feeder  pigs,  feeder  cattle 

and  calves,  lambs,  hogs 

Total 


^Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
Includes  only  8  States  as  36  reported  no  feeder  pig  pooling  operations. 


indication   such   agencies    can    serve  the 
interests  of  both  cattle  and  pig  producers. 

A  few  agencies  pooled  lambs  in  addition 
to  feeder  pigs  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves. 

Number  of  Sales 

The  number  of  sales  held  in  1959  by 
agencies  pooling  feeder  pigs  ranged  from 
one  to  eight  (table  7)  and  varied  greatly, 
both  between  States  and  between  agencies 
within  States.  This  reflects,  to  some 
degree,  the  variation  in  frequency  of 
farrowings  and  hence,  in  the  need  for 
market  outlets  in  different  areas. 

Usually,  agencies  operating  for  a  full 
year  have  at  least  two  sales.  Of  the 
seven   that   had   only   one    sale    in    1959, 


five  were  in  the  six-State  area  and  started 
operations  so  late  in  the  year  that  they 
had  time  for  only  one  sale. 

Farmers  in  most  areas  still  breed 
their  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  Consequently,  a  large  number  (37) 
of  the  agencies  had  only  two  sales  in  1959. 
Many  will  probably  continue  to  have  only 
two  sales  a  year  until  farmers  change 
to  multiple  farrowings  and  request  addi- 
tional sales. 

Several  agencies  had  sales  at  more 
frequent  intervals  in  1959.  Five  had 
three  sales  during  the  year  and  another 
five  had  four  sales.  Where  four  sales 
were  held,  it  was  common  practice  to 
have  two  in  the  spring  and  two  in  the  fall. 


Table    7.    -  Number   of  market    agencies   holding   1    to  8  pooled   feeder  pig   sales,    1959 


Number  of 

agencies 

holding 

Area 

1 
sale 

2 
sales 

3 
sales 

4 
sales 

5 
sales 

6 
sales 

7 
sales 

8 
sales 

Total 

6  States1 

5 

27 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

45 

Other  States2 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

17 

United  States 

7 

37 

5 

5 

1 

4 

2 

1 

62 

^Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,   Tennessee,   and  Virginia. 
Includes  only  8  States  as  36  reported  no  feeder  pig  pooling  operations.  Number  of  sales  not  given  by  three  agencies. 
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Four  agencies  each  held  six  sales  in 
1959,  one  about  every  2  months.  Only 
three  agencies  had  more  than  six  sales. 

In  States  where  several  agencies  were 
pooling  pigs  and  cooperating  closely  with 


each  other,  sale  dates  were  usually 
coordinated  so  buyers  could  attend  sales 
on  successive  days.  This  was  often 
accomplished  by  working  through  an  over- 
head organization  and  has  considerable 
merit. 


Description  of  Operations 


This  section  describes  the  operations 
of  market  agencies  pooling  feeder  pigs 
in  1959.  Many  agencies  now  pooling 
pigs  may  be  able  to  improve  their  oper- 
ations by  adopting  more  efficient  practices 
employed  by  others.  In  addition,  agencies 
planning  to  start  pooling  pigs  will  find 
the  information  given  here  helpful  in 
designing  their  operations. 


pigs  to  bring  in.  These  were  spaced 
far  enough  apart  to  permit  producers  to 
make  the  necessary  trips. 

Agencies  geared  the  rate  at  which 
pigs  would  be  delivered  to  the  speed  of 
the  sorting  or  grading  operation.  This 
rate  usually  ran  about  300  to  400  pigs 
an  hour. 


Presale  Handling  Procedures 

Before  the  sale  the  pooling  agency 
performs  several  important  functions, 
such  as  receiving,  grading  and  sorting, 
weighing,  and  penning. 

Since  presale  practices  vary,  we  shall 
discuss  them  here  in  some  detail. 

Steps  in  Handling  Pigs 

We  asked  the  market  agencies  we 
interviewed  in  the  six-State  area  to 
describe  how  they  handled  feeder  pigs 
from  time  of  arrival  at  the  sale  facility 
until  they  were  penned  and  ready  for 
sale. 

Market  agencies  usually  did  not  specify 
when  individual  producers  were  to  deliver 
their  pigs.  However,  a  few  agencies 
set  up  a  delivery  schedule  which  assigned 
each  producer  a  time  period  during  which 
he  was  to  deliver  his  pigs.  They  assigned 
two  or  more  delivery  times  to  producers 
who    had   more   than   one   truck   load   of 


Other  agencies  could  benefit  from 
adopting  this  practice.  If  deliveries  are 
scheduled  in  accordance  with  the  speed 
of  the  operation,  producers  do  not  have 
a  long  wait  to  unload,  and  pigs  are  not 
held  for  long  periods  of  time  on  trucks 
where  they  may  be  exposed  to  severe 
weather    conditions.      Graders  and  other 


A    producer     committee    inspects   pigs     to    see 

that     they    meet    sale    requirements    and   helps 

grader     on     the    left    sort    them     into     uniform 

groups . 
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market  personnel  can  also  work  more 
efficiently  if  they  have  a  steady  flow  of 
pigs  rather  than  alternating  periods  of 
heavy  and  light  receipts. 

Nearly  all  agencies  in  the  six-State 
area  were  special  sales  agencies  which 
had  a  primary  objective  of  encouraging 
farmers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
pigs  and  follow  improved  management 
practices.  Most  of  them  had  established 
minimum  health  and  quality  standards 
which  pigs  had  to  meet  to  be  eligible  for 
consignment  to  the  sale.  Therefore,  many 
agencies  inspected  pigs  just  before  or 
immediately  after  they  were  unloaded  to 
make  certain  they  met  these  standards. 
An  example  of  such  requirements  appears 
in  appendix  exhibit  3. 

A  veterinarian  or  a  previously 
appointed  committee  of  producers 
inspected  the  pigs  and  examined  any 
documents  required  to  certify  their  health, 
such  as  hog  cholera  vaccination  certifi- 
cates. Some  agencies  had  no  formal 
inspection  procedure  but  relied  upon 
sorting  and  grading  personnel  to  weed 
out  pigs  not  meeting  required  standards. 

Pigs  rejected  because  they  did  not 
meet  established  standards  could  be 
taken  back  to  the  owner's  farm  or, 
if  the  sale  was  being  held  in  the 
facilities  of  a  regular  auction  market, 
they  might  be  held  for  the  weekly  auction 
sale. 


cies  in  Missouri  used  metal  ear  tags 
which  showed  the  pigs  had  been  sold 
through  a  Missouri  Cooperative  Feeder 
Pig  Sale.  The  tags  also  identified  the 
individual  sale  location  and  the  farm 
from  which  the  pigs  came. 

No  agencies  in  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  or  Virginia  tagged  or 
otherwise  identified  feeder  pigs  in  1959. 
However,  agencies  in  Virginia  have  since 
adopted  a  tagging  system  similar  to  that 
used  in  Missouri. 

Agencies  which  required  pigs  to  be 
vaccinated  for  cholera  or  cholera  and 
erysipelas  at  the  sale  did  this  after  the 
pigs  were  unloaded.  Some  agencies  did 
not  require  vaccination  either  on  the 
farm  or  at  the  sale  but  had  a  veterinarian 
available  to  vaccinate  pigs  at  the  buyer's 
request  and  expense. 

The  next  step  at  most  agencies  was 
to  sort  each  producer's  pigs  into  uniform 
groups  based  on  various  critera  such  as 
quality,  weight,  and  breed  or  color.  The 
pigs  were  then  weighed  as  a  group  and 
penned  with  similar  pigs  belonging  to 
other  producers. 

After  all  pigs  were  in,  a  few  agencies 
in  Missouri  re-sorted  them  into  final 
sale  lots.  This  usually  consisted  of 
putting  together  two  or  more  small  lots 
of  similar  pigs  to  make  up  a  larger, 
more  attractive  lot. 


Most  agencies  counted  the  pigs  as 
they  were  unloaded  and  issued  a  dock 
receipt  to  the  producer  or  his  trucker 
showing  the  number  and  breed  of  pigs 
delivered. 

After  the  pigs  were  unloaded  and 
counted,  some  agencies  tagged  them  for 
identification.    Three-fourths  of  the  agen- 


As  each  group  of  pigs  was  weighed, 
a  record  was  made  of  the  owner's  name, 
number  of  pigs  in  the  draft,  breed  or 
color  markings,  total  weight,  and  number 
of  the  pen  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Copies  of  this  record  were  given  to  the 
producer  or  his  trucker  and  sent  to  the 
office  where  the  information  was  used 
to  make  up  a  pen  sheet. 
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The  pen  sheet  listed  the  number  of 
the  pen,  the  name  of  each  producer  who 
had  pigs  in  the  lot,  and  the  number  and 
total  weight  of  his  pigs.  After  all  pigs 
had  been  received,  the  number  in  each 
lot  and  their  total  and  average  weights 
were  computed,  usually  by  machine,  and 
recorded  on  the  pen  sheet  for  use  in 
selling.  The  pen  sheet  usually  provided 
space  for  recording  the  price  paid  for 
the  pooled  lot  and  the  amount  of  money 
each  producer  was  to  receive. 


One  agency  outside  the  six-State  area 
followed  very  different  handling  pro- 
cedures than  those  just  discussed. 

Members  of  this  cooperative  signed 
a  3-year  contract  to  market  all  their 
feeder  pigs  weighing  under  100  pounds, 
except  those  sold  for  breeding  purposes, 
through  the  cooperative.  The  association 
agreed  to  market  all  of  the  producer's 
merchantable  pigs  weighing  over  37 
pounds. 


Agencies  counted  the  pigs  in  each 
pooled  lot  after  all  pigs  had  arrived  to 
make  sure  they  contained  the  same  num- 
ber shown  on  the  pen  sheets. 

Many  agencies  sprayed  pigs  for  lice 
and  other  external  parasites  during  warm 
weather.  Some  did  this  as  the  pigs 
arrived  and  before  they  were  unloaded; 
others  waited  until  after  the  pigs  had 
been  sorted,  weighed,  and  sent  to  the 
pens. 


This  agency  handled  feeder  pigs  in 
the  following  manner.  Producers  notified 
the  cooperative's  fieldman  in  their  area 
when  they  had  pigs  ready  for  sale.  One 
day  a  week  the  fieldman  in  each  area 
picked  up  pigs  from  the  farms  and  hauled 
them  to  one  of  several  assembly  points. 
He  weighed  and  graded  each  producer's 
pigs  at  the  farm  and  issued  a  receipt 
showing  the  number  and  total  weight  of 
each  grade  of  pigs  purchased.  Each  pig 
was    ear-tagged   to    identify  it  as  having 


Many   agencies    sprayed  pigs    for    mange    and  external    parasites    before    the    sale. 
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been  marketed  by  the  association  and  to 
identify  the  individual  producer  so  any 
disease  outbreak  could  be  traced. 

At  assembly  points  all  pigs  were 
sorted  by  breed,  weight,  and  type  and 
were  pooled  to  make  up  buyers'  orders. 
The  pigs  were  sold  before  they  left  the 
assembly  points  and  were  vaccinated  ac- 
cording to  regulations  of  the  State  into 
which  they  were  to  be  shipped.  They 
also  were  treated  for  mange,  lice,  and 
roundworms  and  then  shipped  to  buyers 
by  contract  carrier  in  semitrailer  loads. 
Buyers  could  buy  any  number  of  pigs 
they  wanted  but  delivery  would  not  be 
made  until  a  load  of  at  least  200  was 
sold  in  their  area. 

Most  pigs  were  ordered  by  mail  or 
telephone  although  buyers  in  one  State 
could  see  pigs  at  the  cooperative's  dis- 
play facility  in  that  State  before  buying. 
Buyers  who  purchased  pigs  by  phone  or 
mail  could  reject  them  upon  delivery  if 
they  failed  to  meet  specifications. 

The  cooperative  established  the  prices 
which  producers  received  and  buyers  paid 
for  pigs.  A  base  price  was  set  for  40 
pound  pigs  and  prices  for  heavier  pigs 
were  established  above  and  below  this 
base  price,  with  the  differential  depending 
upon  weight.  Producers  were  paid  for 
their  pigs  after  the  cooperative  had  sold 
them,  usually  2  or  3  days  after  they  were 
picked  up  at  the  farm. 

At   least  two    cooperatives   in   other 
States  also  were  pooling  pigs  under  terms 
of  a  marketing  contract  with  producers. 

Weight  of  Feeder  Pigs  Accepted 


heaviest  pigs  that  could  be  consigned  to 
the  sale.  This  was  done  to  discourage 
producers  from  selling  real  light  pigs 
which  would  net  them  few  dollars  or 
pigs  which  might  be  at  or  near  slaughter 
weight.  Most  agencies  felt  that  pro- 
ducers would  make  the  most  money  by 
selling  pigs  weighing  about  60  pounds. 
Also,  there  are  fewer  death  losses  on 
long  hauls  and  out-of-State  shipments  of 
heavier  pigs. 

Generally,  the  minimum  weight  speci- 
fied by  agencies  was  about  30  pounds. 
Some  had  a  minimum  of  40  pounds; 
others,  20.  In  practice,  however,  agen- 
cies which  specified  a  minimum  of  30  or 
40  pounds  usually  permitted  lighter  pigs 
to  be  sold. 

The  maximum  weight  of  pigs  that 
could  be  sold  varied  widely  between  agen- 
cies. Several  tried  to  keep  the  maximum 
weight  under  100  or  120  pounds.  Others 
permitted  pigs  weighing  up  to  150  pounds 
or  more.  Some  sold  a  few  pigs  which 
had  already  reached  slaughter  weight. 
As  in  the  case  of  minimum  weights,  the 
specified  maximum  was  often  exceeded 
in  practice. 

Personnel  Doing  Grading  and  Sorting1 

Market  agencies  used  various  types 
of  personnel  to  grade  and  sort  feeder 
pigs  in  1959.  State  Extension  Service 
and  State  Department  of  Agriculture  staffs 
were  the  most  widely  used  sources  of 
graders  (table  8). 

State  extension  specialists  graded  pigs 
for  nearly  all  market  agencies  in 
Arkansas,     Illinois,     Indiana,     Missouri, 


Most  agencies  pooling  pigs,  being 
special  sales  agencies,  specified  in  their 
rules    and    regulations   the    lightest   and 


In  some  States  grading  refers  to  the  determination 
of  a  pig'  s  grade  based  on  certain  quality  standards; 
in  others,  it  is  simply  the  sorting  of  pigs  into 
uniform  groups  based  on  quality. 
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Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee.  These 
specialists  were  the  sole  graders  for 
18  agencies  and  worked  with  other  person- 
nel for  25  additional  ones. 

Market  agencies  in  the  six- State  area 
used  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
graders  more  than  agencies  in  other 
States.  These  graders  did  all  the  grading 
for  10  agencies  and  worked  with  extension 
specialists  or  other  persons  for  several 
other  agencies.  They  teamed  up  most 
frequently  with  State  extension  specialists. 

In  Virginia  trained  graders  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  graded 
all  pooled  pigs.  At  least  two  graders 
always  work  together  in  Virginia,  and  the 
grade  put  on  each  feeder  pig  represents 
their  combined  judgment.  The  market 
agencies  paid  the  State  a  fee  of  8  cents 
a  pig  or  a  minimum  of  $50  a  sale  for 
the  services  of  these  graders. 

Only  three  market  agencies  used  one 
of  their  own  employees  as  the  sole  grader. 
However,  market  employees  did,  in  some 
instances,  assist  other  personnel  with  the 
grading. 

County  extension  agents  and  farmer 
committees  assisted  with  grading  at 
several  agencies  but  neither  ever  was 
the  sole  grader. 

Criteria  Used  for  Sorting 

The  criteria  market  agencies  used  for 
sorting  feeder  pigs  into  pooled  lots 
included  weight,  quality,  breed,  color, 
and  sex  (table  9).  All  agencies  except 
one  in  Tennessee  considered  a  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  of  these  physical 
characteristics.  That  agency  reported 
it  sorted  pigs  on  the  basis  of  weight 
only. 


A  little  over  one -fourth  (18)  of  the 
agencies  sorted  on  the  basis  of  weight 
and  quality.  This  was  the  practice  followed 
by  all  agencies  in  Georgia  and  Virginia 
and  by  all  but  two  in  Tennessee.  When 
only  these  criteria  are  used,  the  resulting 
pooled  lots  will  contain  pigs  of  similar 
weight  and  quality  but  of  different  breeds. 

A  majority  (68  percent)  of  the  agencies 
used  breed,  color,  or  both,  in  addition 
to  weight  and  quality,  as  criteria  for 
sorting  pigs  into  pooled  lots.  All  agencies 
in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  reported 
using  one  of  these  combinations.  Only 
one  agency  reported  that  it  also  separated 
pigs  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

We  believe  market  agencies  should 
consider  at  least  weight  and  quality  in 
order  to  make  up  uniform  lots  which 
will  be  most  attractive  to  buyers  and 
sell  for  the  highest  possible  price.  This 
objective  cannot  be  attained  when  pigs 
are    sorted  on  the  basis  of  weight  only. 

Whether  or  not  breed  or  color  should 
also  be  considered  will  depend  upon  each 
agency's  particular  situation.  Some 
buyers  have  no  preference  for  any  par- 
ticular breed  or  color.  Other  buyers, 
however,  do  not  like  to  buy  some  breeds 
or  to  buy  lots  which  contain  pigs  of  more 
than  one  breed.  Therefore,  each  agency 
must  determine  the  preferences  of  its 
buyers  and  sort  accordingly. 

Under  some  circumstances,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  sort  by  breed  or  color 
even  though  buyers  show  no  preferences. 
If  volume  is  such  that  the  number  of  pigs 
in  each  lot  is  larger  than  most  buyers 
can  handle,  sorting  by  breed  or  color  can 
be   used  as  a  device  to  reduce  lot  size. 

We  see  no  need  for  sorting  feeder 
pigs    on  the   basis    of  sex  since  feeders 
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Market   agencies   must   sort   pigs     by    both   weight   and  quality   if  uniform   lots   such  as    this   are    to  be 

offered   to  buyers. 


seldom,    if   ever,    feed   only  barrows  or 
only  gilts. 

Weight  Groups  Used.  --  Weight  was 
one  of  the  primary  criteria  agencies  used 
to  sort  feeder  pigs  into  pooled  lots.  All 
agencies  in  the  6 -State  area,  except  the 
20  in  Missouri,  set  up  weight  groups 
which  specified  the  lightest  and  heaviest 
pigs  that  could  be  put  in  the  same  lot. 
The  agencies  in  Missouri  did  not  use 
specific  weight  groups,  but  did  put  only 
pigs  of  the  same  approximate  weight 
together  in  a  pooled  lot. 

The  weight  spread  between  the  lightest 
and  heaviest  pigs  in  a  group  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  affecting  the  uniformity  of  the 
final  sale  lots.  The  weight  spread  used 
in  the  six- State  area  did  not  vary  much 
and  usually  was  rather  narrow  (table  10). 
Four-fifths  of  the  agencies  used  either 
10 -pound      or     combination     of     5-    and 


10-pound  weight  groups.  The  other  agen- 
cies used  some  combination  of  10-,  15-, 
20-,  or  30-pound  groups. 

All  agencies  in  Kentucky  and  two  in 
Virginia  used  only  10-pound  groups 
throughout  the  range  of  weights  handled. 


Table  10*  -Number  of  market  agencies  using 
specified  weight  spreads  for  sorting 
feeder  pigs  into  pooled  lots,  6-State 
area,    1959 


Weight  spread 


Number  of 
agencies 


10  pounds 

5  and  10  pounds 

10  and  20  pounds 

10,  15  and  20  pounds 

10,  15,  20  and  30  pounds 

Total1 


-^The  20  agencies  in  Missouri  used  no  weight  groups. 


~'% 


Ten  Tennessee  agencies  sorted  pigs 
weighing  under  50  or  60  pounds  into 
5 -pound  groups  and  used  10-pound  groups 
for  heavier  pigs.  When  combinations 
of  several  weight  groups  were  used,  the 
narrower  ones  were  for  lighter  pigs; 
heavier  pigs  were  sorted  into  groups  with 
wider  weight  spreads. 

Grades  Used.  —  Grades,  as  used  in 
this  report,  refer  to  definite  quality 
standards  by  which  individual  pigs  are 
appraised  and  assigned  to  pooled  lots. 
Although  in  1959  all  agencies  but  one  in 
the  6 -State  area  sorted  on  the  basis  of 
quality,  28  did  not  represent  the  pigs  as 
being  of  a  specific  grade  (table  11). 
All  agencies  in  Missouri  and  three -fourths 
of    those    in  Kentucky   used   no   grades. 

We  believe  that  if  pooling  is  to  be  of 
maximum  benefit  in  educating  producers 
on  grade  and  encouraging  quality  improve- 
ment, market  agencies  must  use  grades. 
Also,  with  the  trend  toward  more  buying 
or  placement  of  orders  by  telephone,  the 
use  of  grades  would  facilitate  specifi- 
cation buying  and,  in  many  instances, 
greatly  increase  buying  competition. 


Of  the  17  agencies  which  used  grades, 

the    largest    number    (8)    used   2.      The 

1  remaining  agencies  used  either  three  or 


four  grades.  All  agencies  in  Georgia, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia  and  most  of  those  in 
Tennessee  used  some  grades  for  sorting 
feeder  pigs  into  pooled  lots. 

Operating  methods  varied  somewhat 
between  market  agencies,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  they  used  grades.  Agen- 
cies which  used  no  grades  sorted  each 
producer's  pigs  into  groups  which 
appeared  uniform  in  quality  and  then  tried 
to  match  each  group  with  other  producers' 
pigs.  Where  grades  were  used,  the  agency 
determined  the  grade  of  each  individual 
pig  and  assigned  it  to  a  pooled  lot  based 
upon  this  grade  and  other  criteria  being 
used. 

Market  agencies  used  various  grade 
designations.  Some  agencies  designated 
their  grades  as  No.  1  and  No.  2  or  No.  2, 
and  No.  3.  Other  agencies  called  their 
grades  AA  and  A;  slick  and  rough;  or 
above  average,  average,  and  below 
average.  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia  were  the  only  ones  which  used 
grade  designations  corresponding  to  the 
official  United  States  slaughter  hog  grades 
of  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  Medium. 
However,  uniformity  of  grade  desig- 
nations and  standards  cannot  be  expected 
since  there  are  no  official  United  States 
standards    for    grades    of    feeder    pigs. 


Table  11.  -  Number     of    market   agencies   using   2,    3,    4,    or    no    grades    for    sorting    feeder 
pigs   into  pooled  lots,    1959 


State 

Number 

of 

agencies 

using 

No 

grades 

2  grades 

3 

grades 

4 

grades 

Total 

Georgia 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

6 

2 

0 

0 

8 

Missouri 

20 

0 

0 

0 

20 

i  Ohio 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

2 

4 

4 

1 

11 

Virginia 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

28 

8 

5 

4 

45 
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The  Virginia  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  overcome  this  problem  by 
developing  and  writing  its  own  feeder 
pig  grade  standards.  The  Tentative 
Virginia  Feeder  Pig  Standards  recognize 
five  grades:  No.  1  feeders,  No.  2  feeders, 
No.  3  feeders,  Medium  feeders,  and  Cull 
feeders.  The  standards  were  written  so 
that  pigs  in  each  grade  must  posses  physi- 
cal characteristics,  such  as  quality, 
conformation,  and  thriftiness,  which  would 
enable  them  to  qualify  for  the  corre- 
sponding slaughter  grade  when  they  reach 
market  weight.  For  example,  No.  1  pigs 
should  finish  out  as  No.  1  slaughter 
hogs.  In  addition,  some  of  the  No.  2  and 
Medium  grade  pigs  should  finish  out  as 
No.  lTs. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  done  considerable  work  in 
correlating  its  feeder  pig  standards  with 
live  hog  and  carcass  grades.  The 
standards  are  continually  studied  and 
are  revised  when  necessary  to  provide 
for   the  most  accurate  grading  possible. 

While  17  agencies  used  grades  for 
sorting  pigs,  only  the  3  in  Virginia  actu- 
ally identified  the  grade  on  each  pig. 
There  the  graders  used  four  different 
colors  of  paint  to  represent  the  grades 
used.  This  paint  was  applied  to  each 
pigTs  back  with  a  pressurized  spray  can. 

Selling  Practices 

Once  feeder  pigs  are  received  and 
sorted  into  pooled  lots,  a  large  part  of 
the  marketing  job  is  done.  However,  the 
important  task  of  selling  the  pigs  still 
remains.  The  way  in  which  this  phase 
of  the  operation  is  handled  also  has  a 
significant  effect  upon  producers'  returns. 
The  practices  market  agencies  followed 
in  selling  pooled  feeder  pigs  are  discussed 
here. 


Method  of  Sale 

The  action  method  of  sale  prevailed 
among  market  agencies  pooling  feeder 
pigs.  All  agencies  in  the  six-State  area 
and  four-fifths  of  those  in  the  other 
States  sold  pigs  by  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder.  One  agency  outside  the 
six-State  area  sold  its  pigs  by  private 
treaty  and  two  negotiated  with  buyers 
over   the   telephone   to   establish  prices. 

Many  agencies  which  sold  pigs  by 
auction  accepted  telephone  orders  from 
buyers.  These  orders  were  turned  over 
to  local  order-buyers  for  filling  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

Location  of  Buyers  and  Pigs 

It  was  common  practice  for  many 
agencies  to  sell  some  classes  of  pooled 
livestock,  such  as  lambs  and  hogs,  in 
the  pens.  This  was  not  true  of  feeder 
pigs,  however.  All  but  two  agencies 
which  sold  pigs  by  auction  brought  them 
into  the  sale  ring.  The  buyers,  of  course, 
were  in  the  sale  pavilion  during  the 
sale. 

One  agency  in  Tennessee  brought  only 
a  part  of  each  pooled  lot  into  the  ring. 
Buyers  could  determine  the  quality  of 
the  pigs  in  the  lot  by  observing  this 
sample.  Other  agencies  occasionally 
followed  this  practice  with  lots  too  large 
for  the  sale  ring. 

Another  Tennessee  agency  sold  pigs 
in  the  pens  with  buyers  moving  from  pen 
to  pen  as  each  pooled  lot  was  sold. 
Although  this  method  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  moving  pigs  to  and  from 
the  sale  ring,  it  may  not  be  the  most 
desirable  practice  if  a  large  number 
of  buyers  attend  the  sale.  Movement 
of    buyers    would    then  be    cumbersome 
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and   it   would  be  difficult  for  all  buyers 
to  see  the  pigs  being  sold. 

Order  of  Sale 

Sorting  feeder  pigs  into  pooled  lots 
on  the  basis  of  their  weight,  quality,  and 
breed  or  color  usually  results  in  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  sale  lots.  Agencies 
must  determine  in  what  order  these  lots 
will  be  sold  to  bring  the  highest  possible 
prices  and  maintain  buyer  interest. 

Most  agencies  tried  to  arrange  their 
sale  order  so  that  lots  which  were  most 
in  demand  and  likely  to  sell  for  the  highest 
prices  were  offered  first.  They  felt  this 
set  the  tone  for  the  entire  sale  and  tended 
to  hold  all  prices  at  a  higher  level.  Thus, 
large  lots  of  light  weight,  high  quality 
pigs  were  generally  sold  first. 


Another  reason  given  for  selling  pigs 
with  the  highest  potential  market  value 
first  was  to  encourage  producers  to  raise 
and  market  pigs  of  that  quality  and  weight. 
This  assumes,  of  course,  that  producers 
feel  it  is  important  to  have  their  pigs 
offered  early  in  the  sale. 

A  few  agencies  preferred  to  sell  a 
few  lower  quality  lots  first.  They  thought 
this  gave  buyers  a  chance  to  "warm  upM 
and  resulted  in  more  vigorous  bidding 
for  top  lots. 

Agencies  that  sold  their  larger  lots 
first  gave  several  reasons  for  this  prac- 
tice. First,  they  believed  that  larger 
lots  generally  sold  for  a  higher  price 
than  smaller  lots  of  comparable  weight 
and  quality.  Second,  if  larger  lots  were 
offered  first,  big  buyers  could  obtain  their 


Large    lots     of    light   weight 


high  quality  pigs   such    as     these   usually  are   sold   first    to  establish 
a  high  price    level   early   in    the   sale. 
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requirements  early  and  would  not  need 
to  stay  for  the  entire  sale.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  agency  liked  to  offer  some 
medium  size  lots  early  in  the  sale  so 
buyers  could  get  their  loads  started  and 
then  would  have  to  bid  on  smaller  lots 
to  fill  out  the  loads. 

Selling  patterns  of  the  agencies  in 
the  six-State  area  surveyed  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  the  following  sections. 

With  Respect  to  Weight.  --  Only  three 
agencies  reported  they  had  no  definite 
order  for  selling  the  various  weights  of 
pigs.  These  agencies  usually  varied  their 
order  from  sale  to  sale  in  accordance 
with  their  appraisal  of  market  conditions. 

Almost  half  of  the  agencies  in  the 
six-State  area  started  sales  with  their 
lightest  pigs  and  continued  with  pigs  in 
progressively  heavier  weight  groups.  In 
a  few  instances  extremely  light  and  heavy 
pigs  were  sold  last. 

Another  one-third  of  the  agencies  sold 
pigs  weighing  around  40  or  50  pounds 
first.  Of  these  agencies,  about  two -thirds 
continued  their  sale  with  lighter  pigs 
before  selling  those  in  the  heavier  weight 
groups.  The  other  one -third  sold  their 
heavier  pigs  first  and  then  the  lighter 
ones. 

The  remainder  of  the  agencies  began 
with  pigs  weighing  40  to  60  pounds  and 
then  alternated  between  heavier  and  lighter 
pigs  to  maintain  buyer  interest. 

With  Respect  to  Quality.  --  Two  definite 
patterns  stood  out  with  respect  to  quality 
when  determining  order  of  sale.  Nearly 
two -thirds  of  the  agencies  sold  their  high 
quality  pigs  first  and  continued  with  pro- 
gressively poorer  quality.  This  practice 
was  followed  for  each  weight  group.    For 


example,  an  agency  using  two  grades  and 
10 -pound  weight  groups  would  start  the 
sale  with  No.  1  pigs  weighing  from  30  to 
40  pounds.  No.  2  pigs  of  the  same  weight 
would  be  sold  next,  then  No.  1  pigs 
weighing  40  to  50  pounds,  and  so  on. 
However,  some  agencies  did  not  sell  their 
highest  quality  pigs  in  the  very  first  lot. 

The  other  practice,  which  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  agencies  followed,  was  very 
similar.  These  agencies  sold  all  their 
high  quality  pigs  in  all  weight  groups 
before  selling  the  next  lower  quality. 
That  is,  all  No.  1  pigs  in  all  weight  groups 
would  be  sold  first  followed  by  No.  2  pigs 
in  all  weight  groups. 

A  few  agencies  (five)  had  no  definite 
order    of   sale   with   respect  to   quality. 

With  Respect  to  Breed.  —  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  agencies  in  the  six-State 
area,  including  all  those  in  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  indicated 
they  did  not  follow  any  definite  order  of 
sale  with  respect  to  breed. 

Almost  one -fourth  of  the  agencies 
started  their  sales  with  the  particular 
breed  of  pigs  they  felt  was  most  in  demand 
and  then  mixed  up  the  breeds  during  the 
rest  of  the  sale.  Two  agencies  tried  to 
mix  the  breeds  during  the  entire  sale  so 
as  to  show  no  preference  for  any  one 
breed    and    keep    all   buyers    interested. 

One  agency  in  Kentucky  sold  all  pigs 
of  one  breed  before  selling  pigs  of  other 
breeds.  Another  Kentucky  agency  sold 
one  particular  breed  of  pigs  in  each 
weight  group  and  grade  before  other 
breeds  of  the  same  weight  and  grade  were 
sold.  For  example,  No.  1  pigs  of  breed  X 
weighing  30  to  40  pounds  would  be  sold 
before  No.  1  pigs  of  Y  and  Z  breeds  of 
the  same  weight. 
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With  Respect  to  Lot  Size.  --  The 
order  of  sale  with  respect  to  lot  size 
followed  no  distinguishable  pattern  at 
nearly  three -fourths  of  the  agencies.  How- 
ever, about  one-eighth  of  the  agencies 
preferred  to  open  their  sales  with  rather 
large  lots. 

A  few  agencies  felt  that  if  prices  were 
apt  to  be  "soft"  at  any  time  during  the 
sale  it  would  be  on  the  first  few  lots  sold0 
Therefore,  they  liked  these  lots  to  contain 
pigs  belonging  to  a  large  number  of  con- 
signors in  order  to  spread  the  risk  of 
"soft"  prices. 

Another  one -tenth  of  the  agencies  sold 
the  larger  lots  of  each  weight  and  grade 
first,  as  far  as  possible,  before  other 
lots  of  the  same  weight  and  grade. 

Sale  of  Single -Owner  ship  Lots 

Only  3  of  the  45  agencies  pooling 
feeder  pigs  in  the  6 -State  area  also  sold 
pigs  in  single -owner  ship  lots.  Each  of 
the  three  gave  a  different  reason  for 
this. 

One  agency  sold  all  pigs  which  were 
too  light  or  which  exceeded  the  maximum 
weight  limit  in  single -ownership  lots. 
Another  agency  sold  their  "throwout" 
pigs,  or  pigs  of  poor  quality  which  couldn't 
be  matched  up  with  any  other  pigs,  in 
this  manner,,  The  third  agency  reported 
that  some  producers  didn't  want  their  pigs 
pooled  so  they  were  sold  in  single- 
ownership  lots. 

All  three  sold  the  single -ownership 
lots  last.  Pooled  lots  were  sold  first 
primarily  for  the  buyers'  convenience. 
Another  reason  given  was  to  discourage 
producers  from  consigning  low  quality 
pigs  or  pigs  that  were  too  light  or  too 
heavy.    One  agency  followed  this  practice 


to  encourage  all  producers  to  sell  their 
pigs  in  pooled  lots. 

Splitting  Pooled  Lots 

Almost  all  agencies  in  the  six-State 
area  required  buyers  to  purchase  the 
sale  lots  as  offered  rather  than  allowing 
them  to  take  part  of  a  lot.  However, 
two  agencies  in  Virginia  did  permit  the 
high  bidder  on  a  lot  to  take  only  part  of 
the  pigs  in  the  lot,  with  certain  restric- 
tions. The  pigs  the  buyer  did  not  take 
were  offered  to  other  buyers  at  the  same 
price  or  auctioned  off  again. 

Neither  of  these  agencies  would  split 
a  pooled  lot  containing  less  than  20  pigs. 
Both  agencies  required  the  buyer  to  pur- 
chase at  least  10  pigs  from  the  lot. 
One  of  them  permitted  the  buyer  to  take 
as  many  pigs  over  10  as  he  wanted  while 
the  other  agency  required  that  at  least 
10  pigs  be  left  in  the  lot  for  sale  to 
another  buyer.  In  addition,  one  agency 
prohibited  the  same  buyer  from  bidding 
again  on  the  pigs  he  did  not  take. 

Pooled  lots  so  split  were  divided  by 
a  gate  cut.  If  a  buyer  wanted  15  pigs 
from  a  lot  of  25,  the  gate  was  opened 
and  he  got  the  first  15  pigs  that  left 
the  sale  ring.  The  buyer  was  then 
billed  for  15  pigs  at  the  average  weight 
of  all  pigs  in  the  lot  and  the  price  he 
bid. 

The  question  now  comes  to  mind  as 
to  the  relationship  between  the  selling 
price  of  the  two  or  more  groups  of 
pigs  sold  out  of  a  pooled  lot.  Pre- 
sumably, all  pigs  in  the  lot  were  of 
equal  quality  and  weight  and  therefore 
should  have  been  equal  in  value.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  always  bring  the  same 
price  when  split  into  two  or  more  groups 
and  sold. 
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One  agency  reported  that  the  second 
group  of  pigs  sold  out  of  a  pooled  lot 
usually  brought  a  lower  price  than  the 
first  group.  The  other  agency  said  that 
the  price  paid  for  the  second  group  was 
sometimes  lower  and  sometimes  the  same 
as  that  paid  for  the  first  group.  Neither 
agency  mentioned  any  occasions  on  which 
the  second  price  was  the  higher. 

Splitting  a  pooled  lot  creates  a  problem 
of  calculating  producers  returns  when 
different  prices  are  received  for  the  two 
or  more  groups  of  pigs  sold  from  the 
lot.  This  is  because  ownership  identity 
of  individual  pigs  is  lost.  The  agencies 
in  Virginia  figured  producers'  returns 
by  computing  an  average  price  per  pound 
for  all  pigs  in  the  pooled  lot  and  applying 
this  to  the  weight  of  pigs  each  producer 
had  in  the  lot.     This  average  price  was 


computed  by  dividing  the  total  dollars 
received  for  all  pigs  in  the  pooled  lot 
by  the  total  weight  of  the  pigs. 

Meeting  Small  Buyers'  Needs 

Since  most  agencies  did  not  allow 
buyers  to  split  pooled  lots,  the  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  how  well  they  were 
providing  for  the  needs  of  small  buyers 
who  could  not  handle  an  entire  lot.  We 
asked  the  agencies  which  did  not  permit 
lot- splitting  what  provisions  they  made 
to  meet  this  situation. 

Over  85  percent  made  no  special  pro- 
visions to  meet  the  needs  of  small  buyers. 
For  the  most  part  these  agencies  reported 
they  encountered  few  buyers  who  could 
not  handle  an  entire  pooled  lot.  However, 
most  agencies  indicated  they  usually  had 


Most   agencies   usually  had  some   small    lots   of  pigs   available    for   small   buyers 
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some  small  lots  of  pigs  available  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  pooling  procedure  - 
there  just  weren't  very  many  pigs  con- 
signed   which    would    fit    in   some    lots. 

The  only  agency  in  Virginia  which 
did  not  allow  buyers  to  split  lots  tried 
to  keep  its  pooled  lots  down  to  a  maximum 
of  30  pigs  each.  To  do  this,  the  agency 
split  up  any  large  lots  prior  to  the  sale. 
When  the  agency  split  a  pooled  lot  pro- 
ducers received  the  average  price  paid 
for  all  pigs  which  were  orginally  in  the 
lot.  This  average  price  was  computed 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  a  pooled 
lot  was  split  by  buyers,  as  discussed 
above. 

Six  agencies  made  special  efforts  to 
offer  some  small  lots  in  their  sales  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  small  buyers 
and  help  other  buyers  fill  out  their  loads. 

Sale  Makeup 

This  section  discusses  sale  makeup 
with  respect  to  volume  of  pigs  and  number 
and    size    of  pooled  lots  per  sale.     With 


the  exception  of  the  figures  on  average 
sale  volume,  the  information  is  based 
primarily  on  each  agency's  last  sale 
in  1959.  Also  included  are  opinions  of 
market  agency  personnel  on  the  most 
desirable  size  for  pooled  lots  and  the 
volume  necessary  to  start  a  feeder  pig 
pooling  program. 

Sale  Volume 

The  average  number  of  pooled  feeder 
pigs  per  sale  varied  widely  between  mar- 
ket agencies  and  States  in  1959.  The 
average  sale  volume  for  all  agencies  in 
the  United  States  was  1,368  pigs.  The 
average  for  individual  agencies  ranged 
from  185  to  4,858  pigs  (table  12). 

Agencies  outside  the  6-State  area  had 
a  higher  average  volume  than  that  re- 
ported in  this  area.  This  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  earlier  development  of  feeder 
pig  pooling  programs  in  the  States  outside 
the  six-State  area. 

Within  the  6 -State  area,  Missouri 
agencies    had  the    largest   average    sale 


Table    12. 


Average  number     and    range   in   average  number    of    feeder  pigs   sold  per   sale 

1959 


Area 


Average  number 
sold  per    sale 


Range    in   average  number 
sold  per    sale 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Average,    6  States 

Other    States1 

United   States 


467 

1,011 

2,160 

1,090 

654 

705 

1,321 

1,477 

1,368 


474      - 

1,420 

267      - 

4,858 

638      - 

1,392 

185      - 

902 

474      - 

893 

185,    - 

4,858 

230      - 

2,371 

185      - 

4,858 

Includes  only  8  States  as  36  reported  no  feeder    pig    pooling  operations.       Figures    represent    only    17    of  the  20 
agencies  contacted. 
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volume  -  2,160  pigs.  Again,  this  was 
due  in  part  to  the  earlier  development 
of  pooling  in  Missouri.  Agencies  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  averaged  slightly  over 
1,000  pigs  per  sale  while  those  in  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia  had  considerably 
smaller  sales. 

Table  13  contains  more  detailed  infor- 
mation on  sale  volume.  Almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  agencies  had  an  average  of 
less  than  500  pigs.  These  were  primarily 
agencies  which  had  started  pooling  in 
the  late  1950's.  With  such  a  small  volume 
it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  sufficient 
buyers,  meet  the  expenses  of  holding 
the  sale,  and  make  available  large, 
attractive  lots  of  pigs. 


of  1,000  to  1,999  pigs.  Only  9  agencies 
reported  an  average  of  2,000  pigs  or 
more  per  sale. 

We  asked  the  agencies  in  the  6 -State 
area  to  indicate  the  smallest  number  of 
feeder  pigs  an  organization  should  be 
assured  of  handling  before  starting  a 
pooled  sale.  As  table  14  shows,  the 
opinions  varied  considerably  among  indi- 
vidual agencies,  both  within  and  between 
States.  Of  course,  these  opinions  were 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual agencies  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances under  which  they  operated.  The 
minimum  volumes  required  might  be 
somewhat  different  for  a  pooling  operation 
at  some  other  location 


A  relatively  large  number  (17)  of 
agencies  had  an  average  sale  volume  of 
500  to  999  pigs.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  six-State  area  and  especially 
in  Tennessee.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
agencies  in  the  United  States  and  the 
6 -State    area   had   average  sale  volumes 


Two-thirds  of  the  agencies  reported 
that  from  500  to  1,000  pigs  were  needed 
to  start  a  successful  pooled  pig  sale. 
However,  7  agencies  said  a  sale  could 
be  started  with  fewer  than  500  pigs  and 
8  believed  that  up  to  3,000  pigs  were 
necessary. 


Table  13.  -  Number   of  market    agencies  with  various   average  sale  volumes  of  pooled   feedi 

pigs,    1959 


^Includes  only  8  States  as  36  reported  no  feeder  pig  pooling  operations. 
"Three  agencies  did  not  report  volume. 
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Number  of 

agencies  with 

average  sale  volume 

of 

Area 

0-499 
pigs 

500-999 
pigs 

1,000- 
1,999 
pigs 

2, 
2 
P 

000- 
999 

igs 

3,000- 
3,999 

pigs 

4,000- 
4,999 

pigs 

Total 

Georgia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Missouri 

1 

2 

12 

2 

2 

1 

20 

Ohio 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Virginia 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

8 

14 

18 

2 

2 

1 

45 

Other  Sta 

tes1 

4 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 

217 

United 

State: 

5     12 

17 

24 

6 

2 

1 

62 

Table  14.  -  Number   of  market     agencies    recommending   various  minimum  numbers     of    feeder 
pigs  necessary   to   start   a  pooling   operation 


Number 

of  agencies 

recommending 

minimum  volume  of 

State 

200-499 
pigs 

500-999 
pigs 

1,000 
pigs 

1,500 
pigs 

2,000 
pigs 

3,000 
pigs 

Total 

Georgia 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Missouri 

0 

0 

12 

4 

3 

1 

20 

Ohio 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Virginia 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

7 

13 

17 

4 

3 

1 

45 

Actually,  the  minimum  volume  neces- 
sary to  attract  sufficient  buyers  and 
enable  agencies  to  offer  large,  uniform 
lots  depends  on  several  factors.  If  local 
buyers  would  provide  sufficient  compe- 
tition the  sale  would  not  have  to  be  as 
large  as  if  the  agency  had  to  rely  on 
out-of-State  buyers.  A  buyer  located  at 
some  distance  could  not  be  expected  to 
travel  several  hundred  miles  if  only 
200  or  300  pigs  were  available. 

The  potential  purchasing  capacity  of 
prospective  buyers  also  has  a  bearing 
on  minimum  sale  volume  necessary.  If 
most  of  the  buyers  were  small  a  succes- 
ful  sale  could  be  started  with  a  lower 
volume  than  if  most  of  them  were  large. 
Large  buyers  not  only  want  a  greater 
total  supply  available  but  they  like  to 
buy  large  lots,  which  they  usually  cannot 
do  at  small  sales. 


agency  that  sorts  on  the  basis  of  2 
grades  and  6  weight  groups  --a  total 
of  12  pooled  lots.  In  order  to  offer 
pooled  lots  containing  an  average  of  10 
pigs  the  first  agency  would  need  at  least 
720  pigs  while  the  latter  would  need  only 
120.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
every  lot  set  up  for  pigs  would  have  some 
in    it,    which    is    not    always   the    case. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  cost 
of  holding  the  sale  is  important  in  deter- 
mining the  minimum  volume  necessary. 
Many  of  the  operating  costs  are  fixed 
regardless  of  the  number  of  pigs  handled. 
Therefore,  a  substantial  volume  is  neces- 
sary if  marketing  charges  are  to  cover 
operating  costs.  Several  of  the  agencies 
we  contacted  based  their  estimates  of  the 
minimum  volume  necessary  partially  on 
the  number  of  pigs  needed  to  cover  their 
costs. 


Another  factor  affecting  minimum  sale 
volume  is  the  basis  on  which  the  agency 
sorts  pigs  and  whether  or  not  a  minimum 
lot  size  has  been  specified.  For  example, 
an  agency  that  sorts  on  the  basis  of 
4  grades,  9  weight  groups,  and  2  breeds 
of  pigs  --a  total  of  72  pooled  lots  -- 
needs    a    much    larger   volume   than   an 


Number  and  Size  of  Pooled  Lots 

Nearly  half  of  the  agencies  in  the 
6 -State  area  sold  50  or  less  pooled  lots 
of  pigs  in  their  last  sale  in  1959  (table  15). 
The  practical  range  was  from  7  to  120 
lots  although  one  Missouri  agency  sold 
154. 
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Table  15 


Number   of  market   agencies   selling  various  numbers  of  pooled  lots,    last    sale, 

1959 


Number  of 

agencies 

selling 

State 

1-25 
lots 

26-50 
lots 

51-75 
lots 

76-100 
lots 

101-125 
lots 

1  126-150 
lots 

151-175 
lots 

No 
answer 

Total 

Georgia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Missouri 

1 

3 

5 

8 

2 

0 

1 

0 

20 

Ohio 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Virginia 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

12 

10 

9 

8 

2 

0 

1 

3 

45 

Generally,  in  those  States  with  higher 
average  sale  volumes,  agencies  sold  more 
pooled  lots  than  those  in  the  States  with 
low  average  sale  volumes.  For  instance 
in  Missouri,  where  the  average  sale  vol- 
ume was  2,160  pigs,  over  half  the  agen- 
cies sold  76  or  more  lots.  In  Tennessee 
the  average  sale  volume  was  654  pigs 
and    only    1    agency    sold   over    50    lots. 

With  a  given  volume  of  pigs,  the 
greater  the  number  of  lots,  the  smaller 
their  size.  Several  agencies  that  sold 
a  large  number  of  pooled  lots  did  so  to 
reduce  the  size  of  some  of  their  big  lots. 
By  dividing  these  big  lots  before  the  sale 
the  agencies  were  attempting  to  meet  the 


demands  of  more  buyers  and  create  addi- 
tional competition  for  the  pigs. 

The  size  of  the  lots  sold  in  a  feeder 
pig  pooling  operation  is  important  to  its 
success  or  failure.  If  the  sale  lots  are 
too  large  for  many  of  the  buyers,  compe- 
tition is  reduced.  Yet  if  they  are  too 
small,  sale  time  and  operating  costs  are 
increased  and  the  larger  buyers  are 
dissatisfied. 

The  average  size  of  the  pooled  lots 
most  market  agencies  sold  in  their  last 
sale  in  1959  ranged  from  10  to  36  pigs 
(table  16).  Over  three -fifths  of  the 
agencies  sold  lots  that  averaged  less  than 


Table  16.  -  Number   of  market    agencies     that     sold  pooled  lots   of  various   average   sizes, 

last    sale,    1959 


Number  o 

agencies 

with  lots  averaging 

State 

10-18 
pigs 

19-27 

pigs 

28-36 
pigs 

37-45 

pigs 

46-54 

pigs 

55-63 

pigs 

No 
answer 

Total 

Georgia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Missouri 

4 

9 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Ohio 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

11 

Virginia 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

11 

18 

8 

2 

2 

1 

3 

45 
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28  head  and  the  lots  sold  by  one -fourth 
of  the  agencies  averaged  less  than  19 
head.  Only  one -ninth  of  them  sold  lots 
that  contained  an  average  of  over  36  pigs. 
These  included  two  agencies  in  Missouri 
and  Virginia  and  one  in  Tennessee.  One 
Virginia  agency  averaged  62  pigs  per 
lot. 

The  average  number  of  pigs  in  the 
pooled  lots  sold  by  all  agencies  in  each 
of  the  six  States  were  as  follows:  Virginia, 
38;  Ohio,  34;  Missouri,  27;  Tennessee,  24; 
Kentucky,  18;  and  Georgia,  11.  The 
average  lot  size  in  Georgia  and  Kentucky 
was  extremely  small  and  it  should  be 
realized  that  many  of  the  lots  were  even 
below  this  average.  This  does  not  repre- 
sent much  improvement  over  single - 
ownership  selling  in  terms  of  lot  size, 
although  uniformity  probably  has  been 
improved. 


This     agency     is     able     to    offer     larger    lots 
than    it    could     if    pigs   were    sorted  by   breed 
or   color.    Lot    size   can  be  ad justed  by   chang- 
ing   the   criteria   used   in   sorting. 


Minimum  and  Maximum  Size 
of  Pooled  Lots 

Lot  size  should  be  tailored  to  buyers' 
needs  as  much  as  possible  if  highest 
prices  are  to  be  obtained.  This  means 
that  agencies  will  need  to  have  available 
pooled  lots  of  varying  sizes. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  control  lot  size, 
especially  if  the  agency  follows  a  rigid 
sorting  procedure.  However,  some  ad- 
justments in  lot  size  can  be  made  by 
slightly  changing  the  sorting  procedure, 
combining  two  or  more  lots,  or  dividing 
lots. 

Grade  standards  should  not  be  altered 
but  adjustments  can  be  made  in  weight 
spread.  The  policy  with  regard  to  sorting 
by  breed,  color,  and  sex  also  can  be 
changed.  The  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  moderate  adjustments  in  sorting 
procedures  or  combining  lots  to  increase 


their  size  would  probably,  in  many 
instances,  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of 
less  uniformity. 

Although  there  may  not  be  an  optimum 
size  for  pooled  lots,  there  does  appear 
to  be  a  minimum  and  maximum  size  that 
would  provide  for  most  effective  merchan- 
dising if  adhered  to.  These  sizes,  of 
course,  would  vary  between  agencies, 
depending  on  their  buyers. 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  such  mini- 
mum and  maximum  lot  sizes,  we  asked 
the  market  agencies  in  the  6 -State  area 
to  indicate  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
smallest  and  largest  number  of  feeder 
pigs  that  should  be  sold  in  one  pooled 
lot.  Their  answers  are  summarized  in 
tables  17  and  18. 

The  smallest  number  of  pigs  that 
should  be  sold  in  one  lot  appears  to  be 
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Table  17.  -  Number    of  market    agencies   recommending     various     minimum  numbers     of     feeder 
pigs   per   pooled  lot 


Vumb 

er  of  g 

gencies 

recomme 

nding 

ninimum  of 

State 

No 

Under 

10 

-19 

20 

-29 

30 

-39 

40-49 

No 

Total 

minimum 

10 

pigs 

P 

LgS 

P 

LgS 

pigs 

pigs 

answer 

Georgia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Missouri 

1 

1 

8 

7 

2 

1 

0 

20 

Ohio 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Virginia 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

6 

3 

16 

15 

2 

2 

1 

45 

between  10  and  29  for  most  agencies. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  agencies  reported 
minimum  lot  sizes  within  this  range. 
Only  3  believed  the  smallest  lot  should 
contain  less  than  10  pigs  and  4  reported 
that  pooled  lots  should  contain  30  or 
more  pigs.  Six  agencies  believed  there 
was  no  minimum  number  of  pigs  that 
should  be  sold  in  one  lot. 

The  maximum  lot  sizes  market  agen- 
cies reported  showed  much  more  varia- 
tion than  the  minimum  lot  sizes  (table  18). 
This  was  especially  evident  in  Kentucky 
and  Missouri. 


The  largest  number  of  agencies  (13) 
reported  that  pooled  lots  should  contain 
no  more  than  100  to  124  pigs;  10  of  these 
were  Missouri  agencies.  In  States  other 
than  Kentucky  and  Missouri  most  agen- 
cies believed  that  the  largest  pooled  lots 
should  contain  fewer  than  100  pigs,  the 
most    common    opinion   being    50   to    74. 

The  largest  lots  that  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  agencies  thought  should  be 
sold  ranged  from  125  to  224  pigs.  Two 
agencies  said  there  was  no  maximum. 
However,  one  of  these  indicated  that  if 
there    was   no    maximum,    buyers  should 


Table    18.    -  Number   of  market     agencies     recommending   various  maximum  numbers     of    feeder 
pigs   per   pooled  lot 


State 


No 

maximum 


25- 
49 

pigs 


Number    of    agencies    recommending   maximum  of 


50- 

74 

pigs 


75- 

99 

pigs 


100- 

124 

pigs 


125- 
149 

pigs 


150- 
174 
pigs 


175- 
199 

pigs 


200- 
224 
pigs 


No 

answer 


Total 


Georgi  a 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

-1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Missouri 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 

20 

Ohio 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

0 

3 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Virginia 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

2 

6 

9 

3 

13 

3 

4 

0 

4 

1 

45 

tMaxircun  of  35  Pigs  weighing  50  pounds  or  more  and  50  Pigs  weighing  under  50  pounds. 


-Providing  buyers  are  allowed  to  take  part  of  a  lot. 
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be  allowed  to  take  part  of  a  pooled  lot. 
If  a  high  maximum  is  set,  the  agency 
should  have  some  flexibility  in  splitting 
lots  to  accommodate  special  situations 
when  some  large  buyers  fail  to  attend 
the  sale. 

Sale  Time 

The  length  of  time  required  to  sell 
livestock  is  important  to  market  agencies, 
especially  auctions,  because  it  affects 
their  operating  costs.  One  of  the  major 
advantages  of  pooling  mentioned  by  mar- 
ket agencies  was  that  it  reduced  operating 
costs.  This  reduction  was  mainly  the 
result  of  the  shorter  sale  time  required* 


Table  19.  -  Estimated  average  selling  time 
per  lot  and  per  pig  at  market  agencies' 
last   sale   in   1959 


Es 

t imated 

aver 

age  selling 

State 

time 

tor 

each 

Pooled  lot 

Pig 

Minutes 

Seconds 

Georgia 

3.5 

18.6 

Kentucky 

2.3 

6.9 

Missouri 

1.7 

3.8 

Ohio 

2.2 

4.0 

Tennessee 

2.6 

7.4 

Virginia 

3.6 

5.6 

Average 

2.0 

4.8 

In  this  section  we  look  at  the  time 
required  to  sell  pooled  feeder  pigs  at 
market  agencies'  last  sale  in  1959  and 
estimate  the  time  these  agencies  saved 
by  pooling  the  pigs  rather  than  selling 
them  in  single -ownership  lots. 

Average  Selling  Time 


Average  sale  time  per  pig,  was  4.8 
seconds  for  all  agencies.  Again  Missouri 
agencies  were  low  with  3.8  seconds. 
The  highest  average  sale  time  was  18.6 
seconds  per  pig  in  Georgia,  indicating 
some  relationship  between  average  sale 
time  per  pig  and  average  sale  volume 
and  lot  size8 


We  asked  market  agencies  how  long 
it  took  them  to  sell  the  pigs  in  their  last 
sale  in  1959.  In  most  instances  they  gave 
an  estimate  rather  than  an  exact  figure. 
With  this  estimate  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  lots  and  number  of  pigs 
handled  in  the  sale,  we  were  able  to 
estimate  average  time  required  to  sell 
each  pooled  lot  and  each  pig. 


Effect  of  Lot  Size  on  Sale  Time 

The  number  of  pigs  in  a  pooled  lot 
has  a  definite  effect  upon  the  average 
sale  time  per  pig.  It  takes  nearly  as 
long  to  sell  a  lot  containing  20  pigs  as 
it  does  to  sell  one  containing  50.  Thus 
the  sale  time  per  pig  is  much  shorter 
when  they  are  sold  in  larger  lots. 


The  estimated  average  time  required 
by  all  agencies  in  the  6 -State  area  to 
sell  each  pooled  lot  of  pigs  was  2  minutes 
(table  19).  Average  sale  time  ranged 
from  1.7  minutes  in  Missouri  to  3.6 
minutes  for  each  lot  in  Virginia. 
Generally,  agencies  that  had  large  average 
sale  volumes  sold  their  pooled  lots  in 
less  time  than  those  with  smaller  vol- 
umes. 


Average  sale  time  per  pig  for  agen- 
cies with  various  average  size  pooled 
lots  is  presented  in  table  20.  These  data 
clearly  indicate  that  average  sale  time 
per  pig  is  less  when  pigs  are  sold  in 
larger  lots.  For  example,  none  of  the 
agencies  with  pooled  lots  of  10  to  18  pigs 
had  an  average  sale  time  of  less  than 
4  seconds  a  pig.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly   one-fourth   of  the    agencies   with 
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Table  20.  -  Number   of  market   agencies     with    various    estimated    average     sale     times  per 
pig,    by  average   size   of  pooled  lots,    last   sale,    1959 


Average 

Numb 

er 

of 

agencies 

sellir 

g  one  pig  every 

size  of 
pooled  lots 

1.0-3.9 

seconds 

4.0-6. 
second 

9 

s 

7 
s 

.0-9.9 

sconds 

10.0-12. 

seconds 

9 

13.0-15.9 
seconds 

16.0-18.9 
seconds 

Total 

10-18  pigs 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

1 

11 

19-27  pigs 

5 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0 

18 

28-36  pigs 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

37-45  pigs 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

46-54  pigs 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

55-63  pigs 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No  answer 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Total 

12 

18 

8 

4 

0 

3 

45 

average  lots  of  19  to  27  pigs  and  over 
one -third  of  those  with  average  lots  of 
28  to  36  pigs  sold  1  pig  ever  1.0  to  3.9 
seconds. 

While  lot  size  is  important,  other 
factors  also  affect  sale  time.  This  is 
evident  from  the  variation  in  average 
sale  time  per  pig  between  agencies  with 
similar  average  size  sale  lots.  Efficiency 
of  yard  employees,  the  speed  with  which 
the  auctioneer  sells,  and  the  type  of 
buyers  all  have  an  effect  on  sale  time. 
However,  agencies  should  strive  to  sell 
pooled  lots  that  are  as  large  as  possible  — 
consistent  with  effective  merchandising  — 
as  one  way  of  reducing  sale  time. 

Sale  Time  Saved 

It  is  difficult  to  show  concretely  the 
savings  market  agencies  have  realized 
from  selling  feeder  pigs  in  pooled  rather 
than  single -ownership  lots.  However, 
we  have  developed  some  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  sale  time  saved  which  we 
believe  give  a  good  indication  of  the 
potential  savings  to  agencies  selling  pooled 
pigs  by  the  auction  method. 

In  developing  these  estimates  it  was 
necessary  to  (1)  make  certain  assumptions 


about  the  handling  and  selling  procedures 
were  the  pigs  not  pooled  and  (2)  obtain 
certain  information  from  the  market  agen- 
cies pooling  pigs  about  the  makeup  of 
pooled  lots.  We  assumed  that,  were  the 
pigs  not  pooled,  each  producer's  pigs 
would  have  been  sorted  into  several  groups 
just  as  they  were  when  pooled  and  that 
these  groups  would  then  be  sold  sepa- 
rately. 

We  realize  this  assumption  is  not 
entirely  valid  for  some  non-pooled  mar- 
ket operations,  especially  those  of  regular 
auctions.  While  pigs  probably  would  not 
be  sorted  as  closely  as  if  they  were  being 
pooled,  some  sorting  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  done  to  put  the  pigs  in  attrac- 
tive sale  lots.  At  some  special  sales 
pigs  are  sorted  just  as  if  they  were  to 
be  pooled  but  are  sold  in  single -owner  ship 
lots. 

To  determine  how  many  single - 
ownership  lots  would  have  been  sold 
under  this  assumed  method  of  operation, 
we  asked  each  agency  in  the  six  States 
to  estimate  the  average  number  of  con- 
signors that  had  pigs  in  each  pooled  lot 
in  their  last  sale  in  1959.  Each  con- 
signor's pigs  in  a  lot  were  considered 
as   one    consignment.      For   example,    if 
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the  average  lot  contained  pigs  belonging 
to  five  consignors  it  was  considered  to 
have  been  made  up  of  five  consignments. 
Knowing  the  total  number  of  pooled  lots 
sold,  we  were  then  able  to  compute  the 
total  number  of  consignments,  or  lots, 
that  would  have  been  sold  in  the  sale 
were  the  pigs  not  pooled. 

With  the  help  of  the  market  agencies 
contacted,  we  estimated  the  average  time 
required  to  sell  one  consignment  of  pigs 
and  computed  the  estimated  total  sale 
time  that  would  have  been  required  to 
sell  the  pigs  in  single -ownership  lots. 
A  comparison  of  this  estimated  average 
non-pooled  sale  time  with  the  average 
length  of  the  pooled  sales  in  1959  is 
given  in  table  21.  This  table  includes 
information  from  only  37  of  the  45  agen- 
cies contacted  because  8  could  not  supply 


the  data  necessary  to  estimate  the  non- 
pooled  sale  time. 

The  estimated  average  selling  time 
saved  per  sale  due  to  pooling  was  6.6 
hours  for  all  37  agencies  in  the  6  States 
and  ranged  from  1.3  hours  in  Tennessee 
to  10.5  hours  in  Missouri.  Based  on  the 
average  time  saved  per  sale,  these  agen- 
cies would  have  saved  an  estimated  total 
of   627   hours  at  their  95  sales  in  1959. 

The  saving  in  sale  time  can  be  trans- 
lated into  actual  dollar  savings  in  many 
instances  because  the  agencies  have  cer- 
tain operating  costs,  such  as  labor,  light- 
ing, heating,  and  the  like,  which  vary  with 
the  length  of  the  sale.  If  we  assume 
these  variable  costs  averaged  $25  an  hour, 
each  agency  would  have  saved  an  average 
of  $165  a  sale  and  the  total  savings  for 


Selling  pigs    in    large    lots   such   as    this    one   reduces    sale    time.         Pooling   reduced  market    agencies 
sale    time   by   an   estimated  6.6   hours   per    sale. 
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Table    21=    -  Average    length  of  market    agencies'     last     sale     in     1959,     estimated    average 
length  of  sale    if  pigs   were  not   pooled,    and  estimated   time  pooling   saved1 


State 


Average 

length  of 

pooled    sale 


Estimated    average 

length  of    sale    if 

pigs   were   not   pooled 


Estimated    average 

time   pooling   saved 

per    sale 


Hours 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Virginia 


3.0 
1.4 

2.2 
1.2 

1.2 

1,2 


12.1 

4.9 

12.7 

4.3 

2.5 

2.8 


9.1 
3.5 
10.5 
3.1 
1.3 
1.6 


Ay; 


8.4 


6,6 


Represents  only  37  of  45  agencies  contacted;   Information  was  not  available  from  3. 


the     37     agencies     in    1959   would  have 
amounted  to  nearly  $16,000. 

These  estimated  savings  do  not  take 
into  account  any  added  operating  costs 
that  may  have  been  incurred  because  of 
pooling.  The  agency  may  have  had  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  a  grader,  hire 
additional  employees  to  handle  the  pooling 
operation,  or  operate  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  before  the  sale  to  get  the  pigs 
sorted  and  pooled. 


Buying  Competition 

High  demand  and  keen  competition 
among  buyers  are  as  essential  to  a 
successful  pooled  feeder  pig  sale  as  they 
are  to  any  other  livestock  marketing 
operation  Market  agencies  planning  to 
pool  feeder  pigs  need  to  plan  their  oper- 
ations and  direct  their  advertising  so  as 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  buyers  to 
their  sales  and  create  a  high  degree  of 
competition. 


Any  such  added  costs  would,  of  course, 
lower  the  estimated  savings  resulting 
from  a  reduction  in  sale  time.  However, 
in  all  probability,  these  added  costs  would 
not  have  come  close  to  offsetting  the 
estimated  savings  so  the  net  result  would 
be  lower  operating  costs. 

In  terms  of  total  resources  expended 
in  marketing  pigs,  the  time  buyers  and 
other  persons  save  is  also  important. 
Since  pooling  reduces  sale  time,  buyers 
spend  less  time  filling  their  requirements. 
This  saving  should  not  be  overlooked 
when  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  pooled 
selling. 


The  nature  of  the  buying  competition 
at  sales  of  existing  pooling  agencies  is 
an  important  key  to  what  other  agencies 
can  expect. 

Number  of  Buyers 

Agencies  in  the  6-State  area  sold 
pooled  feeder  pigs  to  an  average  of  15 
buyers  in  their  last  sale  in  1959.  This 
ranged  from  a  low  of  3  buyers  at  1  sale 
in  Tennessee  to  a  high  of  45  at  1  in 
Missouri. 

The  number  of  buyers  showed  wide 
variation    between     States    and  between 
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agencies  within  each  State  (table  22).  At 
32,  or  about  70  percent  of  the  agencies, 
8  to  21  buyers  purchased  pigs.  Only 
8  agencies,  all  in  Missouri  and  Ohio, 
sold  pigs  to  more  than  21  buyers.  Missouri 
had  an  average  sale  volume  of  nearly 
twice  that  of  any  other  State  so  one  would 
expect  a  larger  number  of  buyers  at 
these  sales. 

All  potential  buyers  present  at  the 
sale  did  not  actually  purchase  pigs.  Few 
agencies  required  all  potential  buyers  to 
register  or  otherwise  identify  themselves 
so  there  was  no  way  of  accurately  deter- 
mining the  total  number  present  or  the 
number  that  bid  on  pigs.  Consequently 
there  were  more  bidders  than  the  number 
of  buyers  would  indicate. 

However,  26  agencies  did  estimate  the 
total  number  of  potential  buyers  in  at- 
tendance at  their  last  sale  in  1959.  On 
the  average,  only  two  of  every  five 
potential  buyers  actually  bought  pigs. 
Estimates  of  the  proportion  of  potential 
buyers  actually  purchasing  pigs  ranged 
from  16  percent  to  100  percent. 

There  appeared  to  be  some  relation 
between  sale  volume  and  number  of  buyers 


who  purchased  pigs.  Table  23  shows  that, 
generally,  the  larger  the  sale  volume  the 
larger  the  number  of  buyers  who  pur- 
chased pigs.  For  example,  all  15  agen- 
cies with  sale  volumes  below  700  head 
had  fewer  than  22  buyers  purchasing  pigs, 
and  only  4  of  these  sold  pigs  to  more  than 
14  buyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  5  of  the  7  agencies 
with  sale  volumes  of  1,400  to  2,099  sold 
pigs  to  more  than  14  buyers.  Those 
with  sale  volumes  of  2,100  to  2,799  pigs 
fell  in  the  22  to  28  buyers  range. 

While  a  large  volume  is  an  important 
factor  in  attracting  buyers  in  most  cases, 
there  are  exceptions.  For  example,  the 
agency  with  the  largest  volume  (4,900  - 
5,499)   sold  pigs  to  less  than  15  buyers. 

Size  of  Buyer  Purchases 

The  average  buyer  purchased  fewer 
than  150  pigs  at  39  of  the  45  agencies 
(table  24).  Buyers  took  an  average  of 
under  50  pigs  at  12  agencies;  from  50  to 
99  pigs  at  19  agencies;  and  100  to  149  at 
8  agencies.  At  only  6  agencies  did  buyer 
purchases  average  150  or  more,  but  at  1 
of  these  they  bought  an  average  of  381  pigs. 


Table    22.    -  Number   of  market    agencies   which   sold  pooled   feeder  pigs    to   various  numbers 
of  buyers    in    their    last    sale,    1959 


Number  of  agencies  selling  to 

State 

1-7 
buyers 

8-14 
buyers 

15-21 
buyers 

22-28 
buyers 

Over 
buye 

28 
rs 

Total 

Georgia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

8 

Missouri 

0 

6 

7 

6 

11 

20 

Ohio 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

11 

Virginia 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

5 

19 

13 

7 

1 

45 

45  buyers  purchased  pigs  at  this  agency"s  sale. 
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Table    23.    -  Number   of  market   agencies    that    sold  pigs     to    various  numbers   of  buyers,    by 
sale  volume,    last    sale,    1959 


Number  of 
pigs  sold 

Number  of  agencies  selling  to 

1-7 
buyers 

8-14 
buyers 

15-21 
buyers 

22-28 
buyers 

Over  28 
buyers 

Total 

0-699 

3 

8 

4 

0 

0 

15 

700-1,399 

2 

8 

4 

1 

0 

15 

1,400-2,099 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

7 

2,100-2,799 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2,800-3,499 

0 

0 

0 

1 

H 

2 

3,500-4,199 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4,200-4,899 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,900-5,499 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

5 

19 

13 

7 

1 

45 

45  buyers  purchased  pigs  at  this  agency's  sale, 


The  variation  was  quite  large,  both 
between  and  within  States.  The  agency 
in  Georgia,  which  had  a  relatively  large 
number  of  buyers,  sold  an  average  of 
less  than  50  pigs  to  each  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  agencies  in  Virginia  re- 
ported a  rather  small  number  of  buyers 
but  at  2  of  them  buyers  bought  an  average 
of  100  to  199  pigs. 

Tennessee  agencies  reported  both 
small  numbers  of  buyers  and  small  aver- 


age purchases,  with  10  of  the  11  agencies 
selling  less  than  100  pigs  to  each  buyer. 
In  Kentucky,  the  average  number  of  pigs 
sold  to  each  buyer  was  under  100  at  5 
agencies  and  from  100  to  199  at  3.  Again, 
the  number  of  buyers  was  relatively 
small. 

The  largest  number  of  Missouri  agen- 
cies (10)  sold  buyers  an  average  of  50 
to  99  pigs  each.  Two  others  sold  less 
than   50   to   each  buyer  and  8  sold  from 


Table   24.    -   Number   of  market   agencies   with  various  average  numbers   of  pigs  purchased  by 
buyers,    by   sale   volume,    last    sale,    1959 


Number  of 
pigs  sold 

Number  of  agencies  with  buyers 

purchasing  average  of 

0-49 

pigs 

50-99 
pigs 

100-149 
pigs 

150-199 

pigs 

200-249 
pigs 

Over 
249 

Total 

0-699 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

700-1,399 

1 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

15 

1,400-2,099 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

7 

2,100-2,799 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2,800-3,499 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3,500-4,199 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4,200-4,899 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,900-5,499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

1 

Total 

12 

19 

8 

4 

1 

l 

45 

Buyers  purchased  an  average  of  381  Pigs. 
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100  to  399  pigs  to  the  average  buyer. 
The  average  sale  volume  in  Missouri 
was  larger,  however,  and  we  would  expect 
buyer  purchases  to  be  bigger. 

Here,  again,  there  appears  to  be  a 
relationship  between  sale  volume  and 
average  size  of  buyers' purchases.  Eleven 
of  the  15  agencies  with  sale  volumes  of 
less  than  700  head  sold  the  average  buyer 
fewer  than  50  pigs  (table  24).  At  14  of 
the  15  with  sale  volumes  ranging  from 
700  to  1,399  head,  however,  each  buyer 
purchased  50  or  more  pigs. 

As  with  number  of  buyers,  average 
size  of  purchases  did  not  vary  directly 
with  sale  volume.  But  it  does  appear  that 
agencies  with  larger  sale  volumes  were 
able  to  attract  larger,  as  well  as  more, 
buyers. 

Types  of  Buyers 

Knowing  what  types  of  buyers  are  apt 
to  attend  its  pooled  feeder  pig  sales  helps 
an  agency  plan  its  operations.  Conse- 
quently, we  asked  market  agencies  to 
estimate  what  percentage  of  pigs  sold  at 
their  last  sale  in  1959  were  bought  by 
farmers  or  feeders  who  were  going  to 
feed  them   out   rather  than  resell  them. 

Only  26  of  the  45  agencies  contacted 
were  able  to  provide  this  information. 
These  reported  that  they  sold  an  average 
of  71  percent  of  their  pigs  direct  to 
farmers  and  feeders.  This  average  ranged 
from  64  percent  in  Missouri  to  100 
percent  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  Here 
again,  there  was  wide  variation  between 
individual  agencies. 

For  the  most  part,  farmers  and  feeders 
usually  bought  over  half  of  the  pigs. 
This  was  true  at  3  agencies  in  Kentucky, 
14     in     Missouri,    1    in   Ohio,    and   3    in 


Tennessee.  However,  at  three  agencies 
in  Missouri  and  two  in  Kentucky  other 
types  of  buyers  purchased  the  majority 
of  the  pigs. 

Origin  of  Buyers 

Where  prospective  feeder  pig  buyers 
come  from  is  of  interest  to  market  agen- 
cies as  it  affects  several  facets  of  their 
operations,  It  is  particularly  important 
in  the  case  of  advertising,  sale  volume 
necessary  to  attract  these  buyers,  and 
health  regulations  and  requirements  which 
pigs  must  meet  for  shipment  into  various 
States. 

The  actual  destination  of  all  pigs 
sold  in  market  agencies'  last  sale  in 
1959  is  not  known  since  many  were  bought 
by  order-buyers.  However,  an  estimated 
46  percent  --  almost  half  --of  the  pigs 
sold  by  all  agencies  in  the  six  States 
were  purchased  by  buyers  with  out -of - 
State  addresses.  The  other  54  percent 
went  to  buyers  living  within  the  State  in 
which  the  sale  was  held,  but  some  of 
these  may  have  been  order-buyers  who 
shipped  part  of  their  purchases  out  of 
State. 

Sales  to  out-of-State  buyers  varied 
from  10  percent  in  Virginia  to  60  percent 
in  Kentucky.  Missouri  agencies  sold  about 
half  of  their  pigs  to  out-of-State  buyers; 
Georgia,  about  one-third;  and  Tennessee 
and  Ohio,  one -fifth. 

Individual  agencies  exhibited  the  widest 
possible  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
pigs  going  to  out-of-State  buyers  --  from 
0  to  100  percent  (table  25).  In  Virginia, 
for  instance,  two  agencies  sold  no  pigs 
to  out-of-State  buyers  and  the  third  sold 
less  than  25  percent.  Missouri,  however, 
had  only  2  agencies  which  sold  no  pigs 
out  of  State   while  8  sold  up  to  half  and 
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Market    agencies     drew    buyers    to    their   pooled    pig     sales    from   far    and  near.        A    large    volume,    high 
quality,    uniform   lots,    rigid    health     standards ,    and    a     good  advertising  program    are     important    in 

attracting   buyers. 

10    sold   more  than  half  of  their  pigs  to  different  States  purchased  pigs  at  pooled 

these  buyers.  sales    in  the  6 -State  area.     The  number 

of  States  buyers  came  from  ranged  from 

The    average    agency  in  the  six-State  1  in  Georgia  and  Ohio  to  17  in  Missouri, 
area   sold  pooled   feeder  pigs  to  buyers 

from    three    States,    including    its    own.  Several  factors  have  a  bearing  on  the 

However,    out-of-State    buyers   from   20  volume    of  feeder   pigs   which    might  be 

Table  25.  -  Number    of  market    agencies    selling     various     est imated  percentages    of   feeder 
pigs    to    out-of-State   buyers,    last    sale,    1959 


Number  of 

agencies 

with 

est 

imated  out-of-State 

sales  of 

State 

0 
percent 

0. 1-25.0 
percent 

25. 
pe 

1-50. 
rcent 

0 

50. 
pe 

1-75.0 
rcent 

75.1-99.9 
percent 

100 
percent 

Total 

Georgia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

Missouri 

2 

3 

5 

7 

2 

1 

20 

Ohio 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tennessee 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Virginia 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

11 

7 

14 

7 

5 

1 

45 
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sold  out  of  State.  Among  these  are: 
(1)  Total  feeder  pig  production  within  the 
State;  (2)  importance  of  hog  feeding  within 
the  State;  (3)  proximity  of  the  sale  to 
important  hog  feeding  States;  and  (4)  vol- 
ume of  pigs  sold  at  the  sale. 


Dealers,  as  such,  usually  do  not  furnish 
much  demand  for  pooled  feeder  pigs  at 
special  sales  because  prices  are  generally 
too  high  to  permit  them  to  resell  at  a 
profit,  but  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  contact  them. 


Missouri,  for  instance,  produced  a 
large  volume  of  feeder  pigs  and  the 
average  sale  volume  was  sizable.  In 
addition,  the  State  is  adjacent  to  the 
important  hog  feeding  States  of  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  a  large  number  of  pigs  would  be 
sold  to  out-of-State  buyers  even  though 
a  fairly  sizable  volume  of  hogs  are  fed 
out  in  northern  Missouri. 

In  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  feeder 
pig  production  was  rather  small  as  was 
the  average  sale  volume.  Although  hog 
feeding  is  not  a  major  enterprise  in 
Virginia,  except  in  a  few  southeastern 
counties,  in- State  buyers  were  able  to 
handle  most  of  the  pigs.  Too,  Virginia 
is  not  bordered  by  any  of  the  important 
hog  feeding  States  although  it  is  not  too 
distant  from  the  important  garbage  feeding 
operations  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States  or  from  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt 
where  quite  a  few  hogs  are  fed. 

Advertising 

Since  farmers  and  feeders  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  buying  power  at  most  pooled 
feeder  pig  sales,  advertising  should  be 
directed  primarily  to  them.  Handbills, 
such  as  the  one  shown  in  appendix  exhibit 
1,  posted  in  prominent  places  in  farm 
communities  are  effective,  as  are  items 
in  local  newspapers  and  on  radio  broad- 
casts. 

This  advertising  will  also  reach  local 
livestock     dealers     and     order     buyers. 


A  different  advertising  approach 
probably  will  be  necessary  to  reach  other 
types  of  buyers  and  those  located  some 
distance  from  the  agency.  Even  though 
other  buyers  may  purchase  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  pigs  than  farmers  and 
feeders,  they  furnish  important  compe- 
tition and  should  be  included  in  the  overall 
advertising  program. 

While  the  importance  of  out-of-State 
buyers  varies  between  individual  agen- 
cies, it  is  evident  that  they  do  furnish 
considerable  competition  in  many  in- 
stances. Consequently,  market  agencies 
should  try  to  attract  them  to  sales  by 
directing  some  advertising  efforts  into 
channels  which  will  reach  them.  Advertise- 
ments in  magazines  which  have  a  wide 
distribution  and  are  oriented  toward  the 
hog    farmer    or    feeder    can   be   useful. 

Some  agencies  send  brochures,  such 
as  the  one  shown  in  appendix  exhibit  4, 
to  known  feeders  and  feeder  pig  buyers. 
This  type  of  advertising  has  been  used 
most  often  by  agencies  affiliated  with  a 
regional  or  statewide  feeder  pig  marketing 
organization.  The  agencies  schedule  their 
sales  so  buyers  can  make  a  circuit  and 
all  are  advertised  in  the  brochure.  Sale 
dates  and  locations,  starting  time,  volume 
of  pigs  expected,  breeds  and  weights  to 
be  sold,  sale  rules,  health  plan,  and  the 
name  of  a  person  to  contact  for  informa- 
tion are  usually  given. 

Such  a  cooperative  advertising  pro- 
gram may  also  be  used  by  two  or  more 
agencies   unrelated  through  an  overhead 
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organization.  For  example,  three  special 
sales  agencies  in  southern  Missouri 
operated  independently  of  each  other  and 
of  the  statewide  Missouri  Cooperative 
Feeder  Livestock  Association  in  1959  but 
advertised  their  sales  jointly.  This 
reduces  advertising  costs  of  individual 
sale  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  buyers 
are  informed  of  additional  opportunities 
to  obtain  the  volume  of  pigs  they  need 
from  the  same  area. 

One  of  the  agency's  objectives  is  to 
attract  buyers  who  will  come  back  to 
future  sales.  Therefore,  the  agency 
should  not  initiate  an  advertising  program 
to  out-of-State  buyers  unless  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  their  needs  at  the  sale.  The 
volume  of  pigs  handled  should  be  large 
enough  to  justify  the  distant  buyer's  trip 
to  the  sale  and  pooled  lots  should  be  large 
enough  to  insure  a  fast  sale.  The  agency 
should  insure  that  it  has  as  many  pigs 
to    sell   as  were  advertised.     Also,  pigs 


sold  should  be  of  reasonably  high  quality 
and  be  able  to  pass  the  health  require- 
ments for  shipped- in  pigs  established  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
buyer's  home  State. 

Advertising  need  not  be  limited  to 
buyers  in  adjacent  States  as  many  will 
travel  some  distance  to  buy  a  volume  of 
pigs  at  a  sale  which  has  established  a 
good  reputation  for  healthy,  high  quality 
pigs   and  uniformity   within  pooled  lots. 

Some  agencies  in  Missouri,  for  ex- 
ample, sold  pigs  to  buyers  from  as 
far  away  as  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  I 
Colorado,  and  Texas  (figure  2).  One 
Tennessee  agency  sold  pigs  to  a  buyer 
from  Kansas  and  one  in  Virginia  sent  I 
pigs  to  New  Jersey.  Most  of  the  other 
agencies  sold  to  buyers  in  States  which 
were  adjacent  or  not  too  distant  from 
the  sale  location.  Thus,  it  is  evident 
that  distance  can  be  overcome  in  attract- 
ing out-of-State  buyers. 


Effect  of  Pooling  on  Prices 


All  agencies  we  contacted  indi- 
cated that  pooling  increased  feeder  pig 
prices. 

We  do  not  have  data  with  which  to 
make  a  statistically  sound  price  com- 
parison and  establish  the  amount  pooling 
has  contributed  to  increased  feeder  pig 
prices.  However,  many  of  the  agencies 
we  interviewed  estimated  how  much  more 
producers  received  for  pigs  sold  through 
pooled  sales  than  they  would  have  other- 
wise. These  estimates  were  based  on 
observations  of  prices  received  for  com- 
parable pigs  at  pooled  sales  and  at  other 
market  outlets  in  the  area  which  did  not 
pool. 


The  estimated  price  increase  ranged 
from  25  cents  to  $7.50  a  pig  for  all 
agencies  reporting  in  the  6 -State  area. 
The  estimated  increases  varied  consider- 
ably between  agencies  and  States  and 
ranged  from  $1  to  $7.50  a  pig  in  Missouri, 
$1  to  $7  a  pig  in  Tennessee,  $2  to  $5  a 
pig  in  Virginia,  $1  to  $2  a  hundredweight 
in  Kentucky,  and  50  cents  to  $5  a  hundred- 
weight in  Ohio.  These  estimates  were 
based  on  pigs  weighing  about  50  pounds. 

Market  agencies  indicated  that  pooling 
not  only  increasedthe  price  of  pigs  handled 
through  pooled  sales  but  also  influenced 
prices  of  other  pigs  sold  in  the  area. 
Several    agencies   mentioned  that  pooled 
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prices  were  higher  in  relation  to  non- 
pooled  prices  at  their  first  sale  than 
at  subsequent  ones  because  competition 
forced  prices  up  for  pigs  sold  through 
other  market  outlets.  For  example, 
buyers  purchasing  pigs  direct  from  pro- 
ducers in  the  country  had  to  pay  a  higher 
price  or  the  producers  would  sell  through 
the  pooled  sale. 

These  estimated  price  increases  give 
substance  to  the  reported  advantage  of 
pooling.  However,  all  the  increase  cannot 
properly  be  attributed  to  pooling.  Nearly 
all  the  agencies  providing  these  estimates 


were  special  sales  where  many  other 
factors  had  a  bearing  on  price  beside  the 
fact  that  the  pigs  were  sold  in  large, 
uniform,  mixed- owner  ship  lots. 

A  large  volume  of  pigs  is  usually 
assembled  for  these  sales  and  they 
are  widely  advertised  so  a  large  number 
of  prospective  buyers  generally  attend. 
The  pigs  in  many  cases  have  re- 
ceived disease -prevention  treatments. 
All  these  factors  influence  prices  at 
these  special  sales  and  their  effects 
cannot  be  separated  from  that  of 
pooling. 


Suggestions  for  Successful  Feeder  Pig  Pooling 


We  made  several  general  suggestions 
for  operating  successful  pooling  programs 
in  a  previous  report,  "Livestock  Pooling  -- 
Improved  Marketing  Through  Grading  and 
Commingling,"  Marketing  Research  Re- 
port No.  510.  These  suggestions  covered 
four  broad  areas  of  pooling:  (1)  Estab- 
lishing a  pool;  (2)  grading  livestock; 
(3)  handling  and  selling  pooled  livestock; 
and  (4)  expanding  livestock  pooling.  We 
recommend  that  agencies  now  pooling 
feeder  pigs  and  those  wishing  to  start 
a  pig  pooling  program  study  these  sug- 
gestions carefully. 

We  will  now  discuss  some  additional 
specific  suggestions  for  operating  suc- 
cessful feeder  pig  pools. 

Establishing  Special 
Pooled  Pig  Sales 

A  great  deal  of  study  and  planning 
must  precede  the  establishment  of  a 
special  pooled  feeder  pig  sale.  These 
questions  must  be  considered. 
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Is  such  a  sale  feasible  and  desirable 
for  the  area? 

What  organization  could  and  would 
handle  it? 

What  volume  of  pigs  would  be  needed 
to  start? 

What  health  requirements  must  pigs 
meet? 

How  often  should  sales  be  held? 

Determine    Feasibility   of   a  Pooled  Sale 

Feeder  pig  producers  who  wish  to 
organize  a  special  sales  agency  to  carry 
on  a  pooled  selling  program  should  make 
a  careful  appraisal  of  feeder  pig  pro- 
duction and  marketing  in  their  area  to 
determine  if  such  an  undertaking  is  feasi- 
ble. 

Appendix  exhibit  5  contains  an  outline 
of  the  procedures  producers  may  follow 
when   establishing   special  pooled  feeder 


pig   sales.     Producers  in  several  States 
used    similar    procedures   to   get  their 
sales  organized. 

Producers  may  wish  to  contact  local 
market  agencies,  the  State  and  county 
agricultural  extension  service,  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bank  for  Coop- 
eratives, and  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  possible  assistance. 

If  there  is  a  statewide  feeder  pig  sale 
association,  we  would  strongly  suggest 
that  the  new  agency  join  forces  with  other 
local  agencies  and  become  a  member.  If 
there  is  no  State  association,  local  feeder 
pig  sales  agencies  are  advised  to  organize 
one  to  promote  uniformity  of  sale  rules  — 
especially  health  requirements  --  carry 
on  joint  advertising,  and  coordinate 
scheduling  of  sale  dates. 


Use  Existing  Special  Sales  Agencies 

In  many  areas  where  producers  might 
want  to  start  pooled  feeder  pig  sales,  a 
special  sales  agency  is  already  pooling 
feeder  cattle.  If  there  is  such  an  agency 
in  the  area,  feeder  pig  producers  should 
seriously  consider  using  it  to  organize 
and  conduct  their  sales.  That  one  agency 
can  successfully  represent  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  cattle  and  pig  producers  is 
evidenced  by  the  31  agencies  operating 
in  this  manner  in  1959.  Also,  cattle 
producing   members   often  produce  pigs. 

Such  an  agency  is  familiar  with  pooling 
techniques,  has  developed  forms  and  office 
procedures  to  handle  pooled  sales,  and 
has  established  a  reputation  for  the  live- 
stock it  handles.  In  some  instances  it 
owns  or  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
use  of  facilities  which  would  be  suitable 


A   special    sale   agency  built    these   pens   and  a   sale  pavilion   (background)   especially   for    its   pooled 
feeder  pig   sales.        Facilities    of  an   established  special   sale   agency  or   a   local   auction   often   can 

be   used   instead  of  building  new  ones. 
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for  a  pooled  feeder  pig  sale  from  the 
standpoint  of  size,  arrangement,  and 
location.  The  benefit  of  this  agency's 
experience,  contacts,  and  reputation  can 
be  a  decided  advantage  to  producers  when 
starting  a  new  feeder  pig  pooling  program. 

Insure  Sufficient  Volume  to  Start 

We  believe  a  special  sales  agency 
should  be  insured  of  handling  at  least 
500  pigs,  and  preferably  1,000,  before 
starting  a  pooled  feeder  pig  sale.  Such 
a  volume  is  necessary  to  make  up  attrac- 
tive sale  lots  and  draw  sufficient  buyers 
to  the  sale. 

With  a  volume  of  500  pigs,  an  agency 
that  sorted  on  the  basis  of  9  weight  groups 
(30-120  pounds  with  10  pound  spread) 
and  3  grades  would  have  a  total  of  27  lots. 
This  would  mean  an  average  of  only  19 
pigs  in  each  lot.  With  1,000  pigs,  the 
average  lot  would  contain  37,  a  much 
more  desirable  number. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  above  criteria, 
2  breed  sorts  were  made  there  would  be 
a  total  of  54  lots.  A  volume  of  500  pigs 
would  then  provide  average  lots  of  a  mere 
9  pigs  and  there  would  be  only  19  pigs 
in  the  average  lot  with  a  volume  of  1,000. 
The  more  criteria  used  and  the  greater 
the  range  in  weights  of  pigs  pooled,  the 
larger  the  volume  necessary  to  keep  lot 
size  up. 

These  lot  sizes  are  only  averages  and 
assume  there  would  be  pigs  in  all  pooled 
lots,  which  might  not  be  the  case.  In 
reality,  lots  containing  pigs  of  the  more 
popular  weights  and  grades  would  probably 
be  considerably  larger  than  the  average 
whereas  those  containing  real  light  or 
heavy  pigs  and  the  lower  grades  would 
be  much  smaller.  In  many  instances 
lots  of  100  or  more  pigs  have  been  sold 


in  the  same  sale  with  lots   of  under    10 
head,  yet  the  average  lot  size  was  about  50. 

Consult  Veterinarians  on 
Health  Requirements 

It  is  advisable  for  special  sales  agen- 
cies to  work  closely  with  local  veteri- 
narians and  the  State  veterinarian  when 
establishing  health  requirements  pigs 
must  meet  to  be  eligible  for  the  sale. 
These  men  can  be  extremely  helpful  in 
recommending  a  health  plan  which  will 
satisfy  legal  requirements  for  interstate 
shipment  and  improve  the  pigs'  salability. 

Hold  Sales  at  Frequent  Intervals 

Special  sales  agencies  should  have  at 
least  two  sales  in  the  spring  and  two  in 
the  fall  when  there  is  enough  volume  to 
justify  them. 

In  areas  where  multiple  farrowing  is 
important,  sales  should  be  held  at  least 
every  2  months.  Where  the  volume  of 
pigs  produced  is  large  enough  it  would 
be  preferable  to  hold  a  sale  each  month. 
With  a  higher  frequency  of  sales,  producers 
would  have  better  marketing  alternatives 
and  buyers  would  have  a  dependable 
source  of  feeder  pigs,  thus  encouraging 
them  to  become  steady  customers. 

Grading  and  Sorting  Pigs 

Grading  and  sorting  pigs  into  pooled 
lots  is  probably  the  most  important  single 
phase  of  a  pooling  operation.  We  suggest 
developing  feeder  pig  grade  standards, 
keeping  lots  uniform  in  weight  and  quality, 
and  marking  the  grade  on  pigs. 

Develop  Grade  Standards 

The  expansion  being  experienced  by  the 
feeder  pig  industry  and  the  more  prevalent 
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use  of  pooling  creates  an  urgent  need 
for  a  workable  set  of  feeder  pig  grade 
standards.  Graders  need  a  definite  set 
of  standards  to  measure  the  quality  of 
pigs,  whether  they  are  actually  putting 
a  grade  on  each  pig  or  just  sorting  them 
into  uniform  groups  without  designating 
grade. 

Best,  of  course,  would  be  a  set  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  standards 
which  could  be  used  by  all  pooling  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country,  thus  pro- 
moting uniformity.  In  the  absence  of 
such  standards,  however,  we  suggest  that 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  develop 
feeder  pig  grade  standards  that  will  be 
uniform,  at  least  regionally,  through  a 
cooperative  program  with  other  States. 
These  standards  should  be  related  to 
live  hog  and  carcass  grades  when  the 
pigs  reach  slaughter  weights. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, working  closely  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  developed  a 
set  of  feeder  pig  grade  standards  that 
would  serve  as  an  excellent  model  and 
guide  for  other  States. 

Consider  Marking  Grade  on  Pigs 

Very  few  agencies  actually  marked 
each  pig  to  identify  its  grade  --  a  common 
practice  with  feeder  cattle.  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  practice  would  promote 
greater  efficiency  and  accuracy  in  the 
grading,  sorting,  weighing,  and  penning 
processes. 

Feeder  pigs  were  not  handled  exactly 
like  feeder  cattle.  Cattle  were  usually 
graded  and  then  weighed  individually  to 
determine  the  weight  group  they  belonged 
in.  The  grader  was  concerned  only  with 
determining  the  animal's  grade  and  each 
was  identified  for  grade. 


Pigs,  however,  were  generally  sorted 
according  to  quality  and  estimated  weight 
at  the  same  time  and  then  weighed  in 
groups.  In  this  type  operation,  the  grader 
had  to  look  at  the  weight  or  size  of  each 
pig  as  well  as  its  grade  and  the  pigs 
were    usually    not   identified   for    grade. 

If  the  grade  were  marked  on  each  pig 
as  the  grader  determined  it,  he  would 
need  be  concerned  only  with  grade  and 
could  probably  do  a  more  accurate  job. 
Another  man  could  then  sort  pigs  of  each 
grade  on  the  basis  of  estimated  weight 
and  have  them  weighed.  Again,  this  man 
would  need  consider  only  one  charac- 
teristic --  weight.  Penning  would  also 
be  more  accurate  as  the  pigs  would  be 
marked. 

Keep  Lots  Uniform  in  Weight  and  Quality 

Pooled  lots  must  be  uniform  in  weight 
and  quality  if  buyers  are  to  be  expected 
to  pay  prices  that  reflect  the  true  value 


These      Virginia      Department     of    Agriculture 

graders     mark     the    grade    on   each   pig.         This 

practice     improves     handling     efficiency     and 

accuracy . 
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of  all  pigs  in  each  lot.  We  suggest, 
therefore,  that  market  agencies  use  at 
least  three  grades  lor  sorting  pigs.  Like 
the  end  product,  slaughter  hogs,  feeder 
pigs  vary  considerably  in  quality  and  more 
than  two  grades  are  required  to  make 
pooled  lots  uniform. 

We  also  suggest  that  pooled  lots  of 
light  and  medium  weight  pigs  --  those 
under  100  to  120  pounds  --  have  a  weight 
spread  of  no  more  than  10  pounds.  A 
5 -pound  spread  might  be  more  desirable 
for  light  pigs,  especially  when  volume 
is  large  and  lot  size  increases.  For 
heavy  pigs,  the  weight  spread  could  be 
increased  to  15  or  20  pounds.  In  any 
event,  if  the  weight  spread  is  too  great, 
particularly  for  lighter  pigs,  they  probably 
would  not  finish  out  uniformly. 

Handling  and  Selling  Pooled  Pigs 

A  number  of  handling  and  selling 
practices  have  stood  out  during  this  study 
as  being  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  operating  efficiency  and  effective  mer- 
chandising in  pooling  feeder  pigs.  These 
practices  will  now  be  discussed. 

Schedule  Deliveries 

Whenever  feasible,  special  sales  agen- 
cies should  set  up  a  time  schedule  for 
delivery  of  pigs  to  the  sale.  Such  a 
schedule  reduces  the  probability  of  having 
a  long  line  of  trucks  waiting  to  unload 
with  the  resultant  stress  on  the  pigs  and 
on  the  producer  or  his  trucker.  In 
addition,  the  pooling  operation  functions 
more  smoothly  and  efficiently  when  pigs 
arrive  at  a  steady  rate  geared  to  the 
speed  of  the  sorting  and  weighing  phases 
of  the  operation. 

This  practice  would  probably  not  be 
feasible  in  pig  pooling  operations  of  local 


auctions    except   for    special    sales   held 
on  other  than  regular  auction  day. 

Pool    Pigs    of   All   Weights    and    Grades 

We  believe  pooling  can  be  beneficial 
to  all  feeder  pig  producers  regardless 
of  the  weight  and  grade  of  pigs  they  have 
to  market.  Consequently,  we  suggest  that 
pigs  of  all  weights  and  grades,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  be  pooled  whenever  there 
are  enough  to  make  up  even  a  small  lot. 
It  probably  would  not  be  wise  to  try  and 
pool  suckling  pigs  brought  to  market  with 
the  sow  or  pigs  that  are  deformed, 
crippled,  or  diseased. 

Many  of  the  agencies  pooling  pigs  in 
1959  limited  the  weights  and  grades  that 
could  be  sold  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
quality  improvement  and  marketing  of 
pigs  at  weights  which  would  net  producers 
the  most  money.  The  result  was  that 
some  producers  were  denied  the  benefits 
of  pooling  for  part  or  all  of  their  pigs. 
Encouraging  producers  to  improve  quality 
and  to  market  pigs  of  most  desirable 
weights  (generally  felt  to  be  around  50 
to  60  pounds)  are  worthwhile  objectives 
but  some  means  other  than  denying  pro- 
ducers the  benefits  of  pooling  all  their 
pigs  should  be  devised  to  accomplish 
them. 

On  long  hauls  and  out -of- State  ship- 
ments small  pigs  are  very  susceptible 
to  death  losses.  Therefore,  producers 
should  be  encouraged  to  market  pigs 
weighing  not  less  than  40  pounds  in  order 
to  attract  distant  buyers. 

Sell  All  Pigs  in  Pooled  Lots 

If  it  is  worthwhile  for  a  market  agency 
to  undertake  a  pooling  operation  --  and 
this  study  indicates  it  is  --  all  pigs  that 
are  suitable  for  grading  and  commingling 
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should  be  pooled.  Permitting  an  indivi- 
vidual  producer  to  sell  his  pigs  by  them- 
selves detracts  from  the  cooperation 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  pooling  and 
takes  away  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained.  If  producers  are  to  derive  the 
full  benefits  of  pooling  they  must  all 
work  together. 

Tailor  Lot  Size  to  Buyers r  Needs 

Lot  size  is  an  important  factor  affect- 
ing prices  of  pooled  feeder  pigs  and  one 
over  which  market  agencies  do  not  have 
absolute  control,  at  least  in  terms  of 
minimum  size.  They  should  strive,  how- 
ever, to  have  some  established  minimum 
and  they  can  control  the  maximum  lot 
size. 

With  feeding  operations  getting  larger 
and  larger  we  believe  market  agencies 
should  attempt  to  have  at  least  20  pigs 
in  each  lot,  preferably  more.  Most 
buyers  can  handle  this  many  pigs  except 
perhaps  when  they  need  a  few  more  to 
fill  out  a  load. 

Over  half  of  the  agencies  recommended 
maximum  lots  of  100  or  more  pigs.  Again, 
the  increase  in  size  of  hog  feeding  oper- 
ations could  have  raised  the  maximum 
number  a  buyer  can  handle  so  that  lots 
of  up  to  125  pigs  would  probably  not  be 
too  large. 

These  suggestions  for  lot  sizes  are 
based  on  information  gathered  in  this 
study;  they  should  not  be  regarded  as 
hard  and  fast  rules.  Each  agency  must 
tailor  its  lots  to  the  needs  of  its  own 
buyers. 

Plan  Order  of  Sale  Carefully 

1 

t  Market     agencies     put     considerable 

(    emphasis   on  the   order  in  which  pooled 


pigs  were  sold,  considering  this  an 
important  factor  in  getting  the  highest 
possible  price.  Agencies  should  plan 
their  order  of  sale  carefully,  keeping 
in  mind  the  factors  that  may  affect 
price  --  weight,  quality,  breed  or  color, 
and  lot  size. 

Generally,  where  pigs  are  sold  by 
the  hundredweight,  the  sale  should  be 
started  with  pigs  of  highest  value  and 
continued  with  those  of  progressively 
lower  value.  Experience  indicates  that 
large  lots  of  pigs  of  top  quality  weighing 
about  40  to  50  pounds  usually  bring  the 
highest  price  per  hundredweight.  In 
some  areas  a  particular  breed  of  pigs 
will  bring  a  higher  price  than  other 
breeds. 

A  few  agencies  started  their  sales 
with  something  less  than  the  best  pigs 
to  let  buyers  "warm  up"  and  then  moved 
on  to  the  best.  This  may  be  a  desirable 
practice  when  all  or  most  of  the  buyers 
are  farmers  who  are  inexperienced  in 
auction  buying,  but  we  do  not  feel  it  is 
best  under  other  conditions. 

Sell  in  Auction  Ring 

We  suggest  that  all  pooled  pigs  sold 
by  auction  be  brought  into  the  auction 
ring  unless  lack  of  facilities  prohibits 
it.  Many  sales  will  have  50  or  more 
prospective  buyers  in  attendance  plus 
spectators.  It  is  not  feasible  for  such 
a  large  number  of  people  to  move  from 
pen  to  pen  as  pigs  are  being  sold  and 
buyers  would  have  difficulty  seeing  the 
pigs  they  were  bidding  on. 

Pen  selling  is  used  quite  successfully 
in  pooling  operations  for  veal  calves, 
hogs,  and  lambs  but  these  sales  generally 
involve  less  than  10  buyers  and  few 
spectators. 
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Pigs    should  be   sold    in     the    auction   ring   so    the    large   number    of  buyers    and  spectators   who  usually 
attend    the    sale   do  not    have    to  move    from  pen    to  pen. 


Avoid  Splitting  Pooled  Lots 

We  believe  market  agencies  should 
not  permit  buyers  to  split  pooled  lots 
unless  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  competition.  If  some 
lots  must  be  divided  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  small  buyers,  the  agency  should 
do  this  before  the  sale. 

In  instances  where  splitting  lots  is 
considered  necessary,  certain  restric- 
tions should  be  placed  on  this  privilege. 
We  feel  buyers  should  not  be  permitted 
to  split  pooled  lots  containing  fewer  than 
30  to  35  pigs  and  the  buyer  should  be 
required  to  leave  at  least  20  pigs. 

Expanding  Feeder  Pig  Pooling 

People  in  the  industry  who  are  using 
pooling  strongly  believe  that  it  benefits 
feeder  pig  producers,  market  agencies, 
and  buyers.  Yet,  only  67  agencies  in  a 
few    States  were   pooling  pigs   in    1959. 
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Many  other  areas  probably  are  suited  to 
the  use  of  this  improved  handling  method. 

Feeder  pigs  are  being  pooled  in  most 
of  the  fringe  areas  of  the  Eastern  Corn 
Belt  where  corn  production  is  limited  but 
the  volume  of  pigs  produced  is  sizable. 
Producers  and  market  agencies  in  some 
of  these  sections,  however,  have  not  seen 
fit  to  adopt  pooling  for  the  marketing  of 
feeder  pigs.  We  feel  that  expanding 
feeder  pig  pooling  to  these  areas  would 
benefit  all  parties. 

Producers  and  market  agencies  in  the 
Southern  and  South  Atlantic  States  that 
are  not  now  using  pooling  also  might  well 
study  its  applicability  to  feeder  pig  mar- 
keting in  their  areas.  With  the  prospec- 
tive growth  of  hog  feeding  in  the  South 
the  demand  for  feeder  pigs  will  probably 
increase  and  create  opportunities  for 
expanded  production.  We  believe  develop- 
ment of  a  pooled  marketing  program 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  South' s 
hog  industry. 


There  are  also  opportunities  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  pooling  in  areas  where 
some  pigs  are  already  being  pooled. 
Most  of  the  pooled  pigs  were  handled  by 
special  sales  agencies  in  1959,  but  this 
represented  only  a  small  proportion  of 
total  feeder  pig  marketings.  A  large 
volume  of  pigs  marketed  in  the  same 
areas  went  direct  from  producers  to 
feeders  and  through  other  market  agen- 
cies which  did  not  pool  them.  Many 
auctions  in  these  areas  handle  sizable 
volumes  of  pigs  but  sell  them  in  single- 
ownership  lots.  We  suggest  that  these 
agencies,    whether   auctions   or  terminal 


market  commission  firms,  pool  their 
feeder  pigs  whenever  volume  is  large 
enough  to  justify  it. 

Pooling  is  essentially  a  cooperative 
venture  on  the  part  of  individual  pro- 
ducers. We  suggest,  therefore,  that 
cooperative  marketing  agencies,  espec- 
ially, carefully  consider  its  use. 

Our  study  indicates  pooling  is  one 
good  way  for  these  marketing  agencies 
to  achieve  their  primary  objective  of 
improving  the  farmer's  economic  posi- 
tion. 
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Exhibit  1  -  Typical  advertising  handbill 


FEEDER  PIG  SALE! 

Thursday  JUNE  4, 1959 

SALE  1:00  OtLOCK  RAIN  OR  SHINE 

DANVILLE,  KY. 


SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  BOYLE  CO.   STOCK  YARDS 

1,000  PIGS  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  THE  POUND 

All  Pigs  Castrated,    Healed   and  Healthy. 

Official  Vaccination  Certificates  and  Shipping  Permits  Available 

Pigs  Fresh  Off  Farm  Day  of  Sale 

Weights  From  25  to  125  Pounds 

Lots  Will  Be  Uniform  For  Quality,    Size  and  Breed. 

Sorting  Under  Supervision  of  Kentucky  Department  of  Agriculture 

Yard  Sanitation  Will  Comply  With  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Regulations. 

Sale  Sponsored  by 

Swine  Committee 
Boyle  Co.  Feeder  &  Stock  Ass'n  Inc. 

Alfred  Whitehouse,    President         Paul  Hamm  Godby  Hundley 

Rineyville,    Kentucky  County  Agent  Rineyville,    Kentucky 

Phone     3984  Danville,    Kentucky  phone  ^^ 

Phone     181 

BOYLE  CO.   STOCKYARDS,   DANVILLE,    KENTUCKY 
PHONE    432 
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Exhibit  2  -  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pooling  reported  most  frequently 
by  market  agencies  contacted  in  the  overall  study  on  pooling  and  number 
of  agencies  reporting 

Number  of  agencies 
reporting 

Advantages  to  market  agencies: 

Reduces  operating  costs  146 

Helps  increase  volume  71 

Attracts  more  and/or  larger  buyers  45 
Can  render  better  service  to  consignors 

and  buyers  41 

Disadvantages  to  market  agencies: 

Increases  cost  of  operation  26 

Cannot  have  a  perfect  grader  15 

Requires  more  office  work  and  bookkeeping  14 
Difficult  to  satisfy  some  consignors 

with  grading  1 1 

Advantages  to  consignors: 

Receive  a  higher  average  price  265 

Educational  for  consignors  123 
Can  merchandise  livestock  in  packages 

more  attractive  to  buyers  67 

Increases  competition  for  livestock  49 
Small  consignor  has  same  advantage  as 

large  consignor  37 

Saves  the  consignor  time  37 

Disadvantages  to  consignors: 

Consignors  cannot  nno  sale"  pooled  livestock 

or  by-bid  without  great  risk  33 

Better  producers  are  penalized  by  wide 

quality  variation  within  a  pooled  lot  32 
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Exhibit  2  -  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pooling  reported  most  frequently 
by  market  agencies  contacted  in  the  overall  study  on  pooling  and  number 
of  agencies  reporting  (continued) 


reporting 


Number  of  agencies 
Advantages  to  buyers: 


Can  buy  large  number  of  uniform  animals 

in  one  lot  201 

Saves  buyer  time  and  expense  194 

Know  quality  of  livestock  in  each  lot  and 

can  depend  on  its  being  uniform  from 

one  sale  day  to  another  47 

Can  determine  quicker  what  livestock 

is  available  29 

Get  better  quality  livestock  29 

More  sure  of  getting  a  load  23 

Disadvantages  to  buyers: 

Have  to  pay  a  higher  price  69 

Have  to  buy  lots  offered  regardless  of  size  35 

Have  more  competition  20 

Shrink  on  pooled  livestock  is  high  16 
Feeder  livestock  in  a  pooled  lot  may  not 

feed  out  uniformly  15 
Livestock  in  pooled  lots  may  not  be 

uniform  enough  13 


These  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  discussed  in  an  earlier  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  report,  "Livestock  Pooling — Improved  Marketing 
Through  Grading  and  Commingling,"  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  510. 
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Exhibit  3  -  Typical  regulations  governing  sale  of  feeder  pigs  through  special  sales 
agencies 

Regulations  Governing  the  Sale  of  Feeder  Pigs  Through  the 
Tappahannock  Feeder  Pig  Sale  Association 

Only  members  of  the  Tappahannock  Feeder  Pig  Sale  Association  shall  be  eligible 
to  sell  pigs  through  the  organized  sales. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PIGS 

1.  Ownership  Pigs  eligible  for  this  sale  must  be  produced  on  the  farm  of  the 

consignor. 

2.  Consignment        Nominations  of  pigs  for  the  sale  must  be  made  30  days  prior  to 

the  date  of  the  sale. 

3.  Weight  Limits     Pigs  under  30  pounds  or  over  110  pounds  will  not  be  accepted. 

4.  Deposit  The  consignor  will  pay  a  deposit  of  SOCper  head  to  the  Secretary- 

Treasurer  for  each  pig  nominated.  This  fee  will  be  refunded  when 
the  pigs  are  delivered  to  the  sale.  This  fee  will  not  be  refunded 
on  pigs  consigned  but  not  delivered  to  the  sale  except  for  reasons 
beyond  the  producer's  control. 

A  fee  of  1/2  of  1%  of  the  total  sale  plus  35<?  per  head  shall  be 
charged  the  producer  at  the  close  of  each  auction.  This  fee  will 
pay  for  livestock  market  expenses  and  grading  costs. 

5.  Sanitation  and  Health  Requirements 

(a)  Pigs  consigned  to  the  sale  must  have  been  wormed,  free  of  lice  and  mange. 

(b)  Male  pigs  must  be  properly  castrated  and  healed  by  sale  day.  (No  ridgling 
or  ruptured  pigs  allowed,) 

(c)  Pigs  must  be  vaccinated  for  Cholera  and  Erysipelas  10  days  before  the 
sale.  (Live  Cholera  virus  shall  not  be  used.)  A  certificate  signed  by  the 
producer  or  veterinarian  stating  that  the  pigs  have  been  vaccinated  and  the 
type  and  amounts  of  vaccine  and  serum  used  must  be  presented  to  the  in- 
spection committee  before  the  pigs  can  be  sold.  Pigs  must  be  marked  for 
identification  with  tags  supplied  by  the  Association  at  the  expense  of  the 
producer,  before  pigs  leave  the  farm. 

(d)  Inspection:  Pigs  nominated  for  the  sale  will  be  inspected  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  a  director,  county  agent,  and  producer,  at  least  10  days  prior 
to  the  sale. 
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Exhibit  3  -  Typical  regulations  governing  sale  of  feeder  pigs  through  special  sales 
agencies  (continued) 

Only  healthy  pigs  will  be  accepted  on  the  day  of  the  sale.    The  decision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  final. 

6.    Grading  and  Sorting 

(a)  Pigs  must  be  graded  by  a  representative  of  the    Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture  Livestock  Grading  Service. 

(b)  Sorting:    Pigs  will  be  sorted   into   groups   of   uniform   weight,    size,    and 
quality. 

(c)  Penning:  Each  group  of  pigs  will  be  weighed  and  placed  in  pens  with  other 
pigs  of  approximately  the  same  weight,  size,  and  quality.  Weights 
of  pigs  in  a  pen  shall  not  vary  more  than  5-10  pounds  except 
possibly  in  heavier  groups.  Sales  Committee  will  determine 
number  of  pigs  in  each  pen. 

(d)  Auction:  Pigs  will  be  sold  by  the  head  up  to  50  pounds  of  weight.  Pigs 
weighing  over  50  pounds  will  be  sold  in  pooled  lots  by  the  pound 
on  weighed  -  in  weight. 

(e)  Buyer  Inspection:    Buyers  may  inspect  pigs  prior  to  sale. 

(f)  Buyer  Privilege:  Each  pig  will  be  at  the  purchaser's  risk  as  soon  as  pur- 
chased. Pigs  cannot  be  removed  from  the  yards  until 
the  receipt  of  purchase  is  shown. 
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Exhibit  4  -  Typical  advertising  brochure  sent  to  prospective  buyers 


Missouri  Co-operative  Feeder 
Livestock  Association 

Semi-Annual 

FEEDER  PIG  SALES 
40,600  Feeder  Pigs 

APRIL  2  THRU  MAY  23, 1962 

23  SALES 


Hampshire  breeding  predominates  in  most  sales. 

There  are  also  excellent  pigs  of  other 

breeds  and  crosses. 


Mo.  Co-op.  Feeder  Livestock  Assn. 
SPRING  PIG  SALES,  1962 


APRIL 
2 

3 

4 
9 
10 
11 
14 
16 
17 
17 
18 
21 
30 

MAY 

1 

2 
5 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
22 
23 


Mon.-Salem,  Mo.  (Dent  Co.)  3,000 

Mo.  1  9,  32,  72 
Tues.— Doniphan,  Mo.   (Ripley  Co.)  2,000 

U.S.  160,  Mo.  21 
Wed.-Marble  Hill,  Mo.  (Bollinger  Co.) 1,400 

Mo.  34,  51 
Mon.-Ava,  Mo.  (Douglas  Co.) 2,100 

Mo.  5  and  14 
Tues.— Lebanon,  Mo.  (Laclede  Co.) 3,300 

U.S.  66,  Mo.  5 
Wed.-Sullivan,  Mo.  (Franklin  Co.) 1,800 

U.S.  66 
Sat.— Montgomery  City,  Mo.  (Montgomery  Co.)     _  1,500 

Mo.  19 
Mon.— Versailles,  Mo.  (Morgan  Co.) 1,000 

Mo.  5  and  52 
Tue».— Vienna,  Mo.  (Maries  Co.) 1,800 

U.S.  63 
Tues.— Houston,  Mo.  (Texas  Co.) 1,000 

(Night  Sale)  U.S.  63,  Mo.  17 
Wed.-Linn,  Mo.  (Osage  Co.) 1,700 

U.S.  50 
Sat.— Joplin,  Mo.  (Jasper  Co.) 2,200 

U.S.  71  and  66 
Mon.— Ellington,  Mo.  (Reynolds  Co.) 1,500 

Mo.  21 


Tues.— Greenville,  Mo.  (Wayne  Co.) 1,200 

U.S.  67,  Mo.  34 
Wed.-Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  (Butler  Co.)  _        _  1,500 

U.S.  67  and  60 
Sat.— Unionvi lie,  Mo.  (Putnam  Co.) 1,200 

U.S.  136,  Mo.' 5 
Mon.— Salem,  Mo.  (Dent  Co.) _  _  3,500 

Mo.  19,32,72 
Tues.-Marble  Hill,  Mo.  (Bollinger  Co.) 1,200 

Mo.  34,  51 
Wed.-Van  Buren,  Mo.  (Carter  Co.)  _     1,000 

U.S.  60 
Thurs.— Alton    Mo.  (Oregon  Co.)  _         2,500 

U.S.  1 60,  Mo.  1 9 
Fri.-Doniphan,  Mo.  (Ripiey  Co.)  2,000 

U.S.  160,  Mo.  21 
Tues.-Appleton  City,  Mo.  (St.  Clair  Co.) 1,000 

Mo.  52 
Wed.-Butler,  Mo.  (Bates  Co.) 1,200 

U.S.  71,  Mo.  52 
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Exhibit  4  -  Typical  advertising  brochure  sent  to  prospective  buyers  (continued) 


All  pigs  are  vaccinated  with  modified  live  virus 
and  serum  by  a  deputy  state  veterinarian.  Pigs  are 
at  least  7  weeks  old  when  vaccinated.  Vaccinated  21 
days  or  more  prior  to  the  date  of  sale. 

All  pigs  also  vaccinated  against  swine  erysipelas. 
Pigs  are  barrows  or  gilts. 

The  pigs  in  these  sales  are  raised  on  the  farms  in 
the  area  and  come  directly  from  the  farm  to  the  sale. 

An  on-the-farm  inspection  by  a  deputy  state 
veterinarian  is  required  before  pigs  may  be  brought 
to  the  sale  pens. 

When  the  pigs  arrive  at  the  sale  pens  they  are 
unloaded  and  then  checked  by  a  deputy  state  veter- 
inarian. They  are  tagged,  then  sorted  into  uniform 
lots  as  to  breed,  approximate  weight,  general  type 
and  quality,  under  the  direction  of  the  local  associa- 
tion assisted  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

You  can  get  pigs  of  the  weight  you  want. 

You  can  see  the  pigs  you  are  buying. 


MO.  CO-OP        /T 
^  FEEDER     PIG      Li 


This  ear  tag  identifies  the  pigs  you  buy  in  the  sales  listed 
in  this  folder.  The  number  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tag 
identifies  the  origin  of  the  individual  pig. 

After  being  sorted  into  uniform  lots  the  pigs  are  weighed 
on  scales  inspected  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  then  penned  in  lots  numbering  from  a  few  to  150 
head.    The  lots  will  average  in  weight  trom  35  to  140  pounds. 


Sales  are  held  in  the  co-operative  feeder  cattle 
sale  pens.  These  pens  are  used  only  for  the  co-opera- 
tive feeder  pig  and  cattle  sales. 

Health  certificate  to  ship  anywhere. 

Sales  start  at  1  p.m.  CST  (except  Houston,  7:30 
p.m.) 

Bank  reference  required. 

Trucks  available  at  generally  prevailing  rates. 
SALES  ARE  ON  GOOD  HIGHWAYS 
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Each   Dot  a  Feeder  Pig  Sale 

These  sales  are  an  excellent  source  of  wellbred, 
thrifty,  good-doing  pigs.  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  wide  selection. 

These  pig  sales  have  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion for  twelve  years,  with  two  sales  a  year  at  most 
locations. 

For  further  information  write:  E.  S.  Matteson, 
Exec-Sec,  Missouri  Co-operative  Feeder  Livestock  As- 
sociation, 130  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Mo.  Co-op.  Feeder  Livestock  Assn. 

SPRING  FEEDER  PIG  SALES,   1962 

40,600  FEEDER  PIGS 

APRIL  2  THRU  MAY  23,   1962 
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Exhibit  5  -  Procedures  for  establishing  special  pooled  feeder  pig  sales 

Producers  who  wish  to  establish  a  special  pooled  feeder  pig  sale  organization  may 
follow  the  procedure  outlined  below. 

1.  Hold  a  general  meeting  of  all  interested  pig  producers  in  the  area.  This  meeting 
may  be  called  by  the  county  livestock  association,  if  one  exists,  or  by  some  other 
organization  in  the  community. 

2.  At  this  first  meeting  consider  the  following  items  of  business: 

a.  Elect  a  temporary  chairman  and  organization  committee.  In  addition  to  out- 
standing, respected  stockmen,  this  committee  may  well  include  other  community 
leaders. 

b.  Discuss  the  workings  and  benefits  of  a  pooled  sale. 

c.  Make  a  preliminary  survey  of  producers  present  to  determine  number  of  sows 
or  pigs  represented. 

3.  Have  organization  committee  make  a  study  of  feeder  pig  production  and  marketing 
in  the  area  to  determine  if  a  special  sale  is  necessary,  feasible,  and  will  be  sup- 
ported by  producers.  A  survey  of  all  pig  producers  in  the  area  should  be  made  to 
provide  the  following  information: 

a.  Number  of  pigs  producer  would  consign. 

b.  Farrowing  dates. 

c.  Date  or  dates  preferred  for  sale. 

4.  If  results  of  feasibility  study  favor  establishment  of  a  special  sale  agency,  proceed 
with  organization.  Organization  committee  should  study  and  prepare  recommenda- 
tions on  the  following: 

a.  Type  of  legal  organization  to  be  used.    We  recommend  that  it  be  a  cooperative. 

b.  Articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws  if  the  agency  is  to  be  a  cooperative. 

c.  Sale  rules  and  regulations  and  operating  procedures. 

d.  Location  of  sale  and  facilities  to  be  used. 

e.  Sale  dates. 
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Exhibit  5  -  Procedures  for  establishing  special  pooled  feeder  pig  sales  (continued) 

5.  Hold  another  meeting  of  interested  producers. 

a.  Report  results  of  feasibility  study. 

b.  Have  organization  committee  report  their  recommendations. 

c.  Adopt  articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws,  sale  rules  and  regulations. 

d.  Elect  board  of  directors  or  sale  committee. 

e.  Select  location  and  sale  date  or  dates. 

6.  Board  of  directors  or  sale  committee  should: 

a.  Make   arrangements  to  have  requirements  of  sale  rules  and  regulations  carried 
out. 

b.  Work    out      details   for    advertising,    receiving,    grading,  penning,  selling,  and 
checking-out  pigs  and  clearing  the  records. 

7.  Hold  the  sale. 

8.  Hold    a  meeting  of  all  consignors  shortly  after  first  sale.    At  this  meeting  discuss 
sale  and  make  plans  for  future  sales. 
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